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MY DARLING DOWN BY THE SEA. 


curls, “3 Lead as you skim o’er their breasts; 
Bear her a message from me; White as the snowflakes when black winter 
Whisper my name to the dearest of girls, ; raves, 
« My darling down there by the seal The foam-wreaths that dance on their crests, 
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174 From “My Darling down by the Sea.” 


- Swans in the ether, the soft cloudlets sail 
Slow through the deeps overhead: 
Slow the gray gulls with a whistle and wail 
Slide on their pinions wide-spread. 


Slope the warm sands to the ocean immense, 
Bend the vast heavens above, 

Seeming to quiver, the blue’s so intense, | 
(Thus my heart trembles to love!) 


Bound then, O Breeze, on your mission away! 
Bend every mast as you go, 

Wet every bellying sail with salt spray; 
Bound, Breeze of Ocean, and blow! 


Over the billows, that foam as you pass, 
Over the stretch of bright sand, 

On! to the cliff where the flowers and the grass 
Nod you a welcome to land. 


Then, happy Breeze, with her bonny brown 
curls 
Toying—more happy than me!— 
Whisper my name to the dearest of girls, 
My darling down there by the sea! 


I am a prisoner, immured here in town, 
Wearily day after day; 


But I dream of my love on the bright breezy 
down, 


Who is thinking of me far away. 


Whisper my name, then—but once and no 
more— 
Low, as the bloom-buried bee 
Murmurs his hymn as he gatheys his store, — 
To one who is thinking of me ;— 
Whisper my name as she sits oti the shore, 
My darling down there by the sea! 


FROM “MY DARLING DOWN BY THE SEA.” 


Where the cool breeze greets the silver 
Of the softly-curving sand, 

And the fresh breeze lifts my tresses, 
Musing sad and lone I stand. 

He my darling in the city— 
In its feverish throb and roar— 

Would that he were by me standing 
Hand-in-hand upon the shore. 


Brave blue sky, bend thon above him, 
Fresh and fair as now o'er me! 

Blow, fresh breeze, and bring upto him 
Tidings from the whispering sea! 

Tell him that his darling keepeth 
Night and day his memory dear; 

Breathes his name amid the sunshine— 
Breathes it in the moonlight clear. 


‘Thrice a day the seaside village 
' Wakens with a start to life, 


When the great trains from the city 
Break the calm and bush to strife. 


Anxiously I scan the faces, 
For I may, beloved mine, # 
Clasp a hand, perchance, this evening, 
> That this morn was clasped in thine. 


Mighty are the links that bind us 
Firm and true as iron bands— 
Far across the leagues of distance, 
You and I, love, have clasped hands. 
Sunlight, in the dusky office, 
Kiss my darling’s careworn face! 
Steal, cool breeze, across his features— 
Woo him for a moment's space! 


Tell him that the seaside beauty 

. Makes my heart grow faint and sad; 

Till he comes to share it with me, 
Nothing here can make me glad! 

Tell him I am watching, waiting, 
Sick at heart as sick can be; 


Waiting, watching, for the morning 
That shall bring him unto me. 
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GOAT-SUCKERS. 


A family of birds by this name, indigenous 
to Europe, Western Africa, and the island of 
Trinidad, were supposed by ignorant’ people, 
to come in the night and suck the milk of 
goats for subsistence. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the fact. They are night birds,and 
feed on the moths and other insects that fly 
by night. They are also called Nightjars, and 
in England, from the peculiar sound of their 
note, they are also known as Churn-Owls 
and Spinners. The 
Leona Nightjar, which 
is represented by our 
engraving, is a beauti- 
ful bird, very prettily 
marked with spots and 
bars of rusty-red-and 
black upon the usual 
brown ground. Every 
primary feather has 
nine rusty-red spots, 
and a8 many of a 
black huey and there 
are many other spots 
and bars scattered over 
the wings and body. 
There is a considerable 
amount of creamy 


white upon the scapu- 
laries, a few white mot- 
tlings upon the throat 
of the male, and a red- 
dish-white stripe down 
the outer web of the 
two exterior tail-feath- 
ers. These tail-feath- 
ers constitute the most 
remarkable feature of 
the bird. They start 
from the wings and trail far behind, as the 
bird flies. For the greater part of their 
length they are nearly bare of web, having 
only a few scattered threads of feathery sub- 
stance; but at the end they extend into two 
broad tips. These feathers are only found on 
the full-grown male bird, and naturalists have 
hot discovered their use. We should judge it to 
be more ornamental than useful, though it im- 
mediately suggests itself as a species of steer- 
ing apparatus for the high altitudes which it 
attains. Less is known of the Leona Night- 
jar than the European, They are shy birds. 
In England they also bear the name of Horn 
+ Owls. There, remote from the towns, they 


are very plenty. They are useful to the farm- 
ers in catching moths, the product of which is 
destructive to vegetable life and annoying to 
agriculturists. The same habits pertain to 
the whole family, As they fly beneath the 
branches of the trees in pursuit of their prey, 
they make a whirring noise, like the note of 
some large beetle. They will also settle upon 
some bank or wall and make their peculiar 
sound, with the addition of “chummr! 


A LEONA GOAT-SUCKEB. 


chur-r-r!” which has secured for them among 
the farmers the name of Churn-Owl. 
This latter is also sometimes made upon the 
wing, though not often. The Trinidad Goat- 
Sucker has a number of varieties. One of 


these called the “ quackaro,” lives in large cay- _~ 


erns. The natives catch them by going into 
the caves and knocking them off their nests 
with long poles. When young they are one 
lump of fat, which is melted down in clay 
pots, and produces a very soft and limpid oil, 
which does not become easily rancid. The 
“ Long-Tailed Goat Sucker ” of Western Africa 
is a beautiful bird, larger than any of his family, 
from his length of tail resembling the cuckoo. 
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The most delightful of all visits among the 
mountains is the little brook that steals out of 
the deep shadows of the forest, to catch a mo- 
mentary gleam of the sun, and then to plunge 
again into dimmer seclusion among the alders. 
It is a musical little affair, is the mountain 
brook, like a music-box, always running down, 
and forever playing the “joyous tune” that 
Coleridge has immortalized in the sweetest 
verse in the language. Its truest melody 
is where it gurgles over the smooth and 
rounded rocks in the cool of the interlacing 
trees, through which the sun may not pene- 
trate, and we sit and listen entranced by the 
magic of its Voice heard mid the rustle of the 
vibrant leaves, It mingles with our dreams; 


and what dreams come to us in that hour of 


quiet, when, alone, we open Our hearts to the 
sweet influences of the season! Uplifted and 
borne away by the presence of rarer thoughts, 
we forget the care and confusion of earth— 
forget that we live where sin and misery 
abound, where friends are false and tempta- 
tion is rife—forget our own selfishness and 
earthliness in the spiritual atmosphere that 
surrounds us, and bathe our souls for a mo- 
ment in the Lethean streams of perfect con- 
tent. We pain to wake, like one resuscitated, 
the forgetfulness was so sweet. 

Few can resist the pleading of the moun- 
tain brook, as it tempts the idler to follow it, 
like Ariel leading him hither and thither in its 
meandering, bringing him constantly in the’ 
presence of sweet surprises, and revealing to 
him pictures seen alone through eyes touched 


by the witcheries of its magic. Through the _ 


ear the receptive soul is lulled into a more per- 
fect rapport with Nature, of which the brook is 
the exponent, and we yield implicitly, trusting 
our hand in hers, like children, and walk 
beside her to the music of the brook, the 
symphony of the Naiads and Dryads, who 
tune their lyres by its keynote. Time is for 
gotten, in the soft blandishments of its voice. 
Our hearts, given over to blissful abandon- 
ment, throb responsive to the measure, and 
‘we revel in bliss of forgetfulness. The 
mountain ‘brook “is a joy forever,” the best 
interpretation of Keats’s line, and our tribute 
is unbounded. 

- ‘Thus to the dreamer. But the angler is 


_ More practical. The mountain brook is to his 


‘more sturdy temper the scene of rare amuse- 
‘ment. He follows it to draw from its covert 


THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


nook the simple fish, that, dreaming not of the 
wiles of men, snap at a gilded fly and find 
themselves gasping om the bank in hope- 
less despair. Half that angle are not fisher- 
men. To fish well is one of the polite arts, 
Nine in ten of the Nimrods of to-day are but 
Winkles when put to the test. They buy the 
choicest material, have the finest tackle, but 
they are mere bunglers. The expert, with an 
improvised line and a pin-hook, will do better, 
and catch more fish. To the gifted angler the 
mountain~brook is a bank. He draws upon it 
at sight, and his draft is never refused. It is 
an interesting spot for him, but he sees no 
beauty beyond a rod. The vistas that open to 
scenes of surpassing beauty to others, are 
closed to him, and the murmurous music of 
the falling water breathes no significance but 
to tell where the deep pools are, in whose re- 
cesses the fish lie waiting that are to swell his 
creel. How patient the angler is, forgetting 
fatigue in the anxiety of sport, and coining 
health through invigorating exercise. 

The poet sees in the mountain brook the 
théme for a thousand lays. It runs into 
rhythm in his brain, and his rhymes flow on 
as “fluidly” as the waters at his feet, and 
“brook” and “nook” and “sheen” and 
“ green ” and “sedge ” and “ edge,” tinkle on 
at the ends of his line, like little bells of 
charming tune, in hotel albums and in the 
corners of village newspapers; not, perhaps, 
equal to Coleridge’s, but far more elaborate, 
leaving on the minds of admiring friends no 
doubt of the superior genius of their favorite, 
who has made so much more out of the sub- 
ject than he did. 

Such a brook is that in our engraving on 
the next page. A perfectly bewitching little 
brook to one disposed to run away from city 
turmoil and dtist, and find peace among ru- 
ral surroundings. It is a scene of rare beauty, 
and its still life, with the monotone of the 
rook, makes one envious of those who are 
énjoying its loveliness. The companion who 
is admitted to this relationship in such a scene 
tmust be in the closest bonds of unity. There 
is little that is desirable at such times in ordi- 
nary companionship. A laugh or a word is 
profanation. The enjoyment of nature is dis- 
pelled by the inappositeness of voice, and all 
our exalted sentiment comes crumbling to the 
ground in the harsh discords of inappreci- 
gtive remark. To see and be silent is evi-» 
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The mountain brook is suggestive of a life. 


Beginning in obscurity it flows on in its vary- 


ing course, lost or hidded now in the depth 


of the shadows, now moving in light 
b 


and 
y its 
over 
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grace, cheering and adorning its banks 
quiet influence; now brawling along 
its rocky bed, and now moving in deep 
tent with the sedateness and gravity of useful — 
ness, ending at last in the broad river. 


\ 
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~ dence of the highest appreciation, and only . 
al when in the tenderest unison may the lips 
“vn speak the fullness of the heart. . 


The scene of our engraving on page 179, is 
the town of Little Falls, in Herkimer county, 
New York; a pretty and thriving little place, 
containing about four thousand inhabitants. 
Its position upon the Mohawk River is quite 
romantic, and in the days when travel by ca- 
nal boat was the vogue, a sojourn at Little 
Falls was a luxury, it was then regarded such 
a fairy-like place. It has every requirement 
for a summer resort, possessing as it does rare 
wooded advantages, and those of the water 
that are exceedingly beautiful. The Mohawk 
is very narrow at Little Falls,and the water, 
here crowding for.an outlet, leaps and tum- 
bles down the rugged path, falling some fifty 
feet in nearly a mile. The falls consist of 


deep water of nearly half a mile. The upper 
rapids are the largest, which have been 
dammed for business purposes, thus increas- 
ing the fall and rendering Tt doubly interesting 
as combining nature and art. 

The Mohawk River is among the most beau- 
tiful in the country. Moore’s “Scenes writ- 
ten at Cohoes Falls,” area graceful tribute 
to which all who have ever seen it will re- 
spond. He saw it as a poet, and his heart 
‘was touched by the beauties that rested upon 
and around it. He sings— 


“From rise of morn till set of sun 
T've seen the mighty Mohawk run; 
And as I marked the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 
Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizard’s midnight glass; 
And as I viewed the hurrying pace 
* With which he ran his turbid race, 
Rushing, alike untired and wild, 
Through shades that frowned and flowers that 
smiled, 
Fiying by every green recess 
That wooed him to its calm caress, 
et sometimes turning with the wind, 
if to leave one look behind, — 
Oft have I thought, and thinking sighed, 
How like to thee, thou restless tide, 
May be the lot; the life of him 
water's brim. 
May heaven's relenting rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 
As soft as now it hangs o’er thee.” 


two distinct rapids, separated by a stretch of: 
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VILLAGE ON THE MOHAWK RIVER. 


The banks of the Mohawk are fringed at 
intervals with forests of pine, that grow to the 
very water’s edge, and cast such opaque shad- 
ows upon the tide that the semblance seems 
as palpable as the real. The soil through 
which the river flows is very rich and remark- 
able for fertility. At the Falls its width is 
but nine hundred feet, and the banks below 
have an elevation of some eighty or ninety 
feet, and seem as if cut out by art, rather than 
worn out by the slow processes of nature. 

We have in our engraving, part of asection 
of the Erie Canal, which runs through Little 
Falls, a work that enriched New York city 
and State; opened the heart of the State to 
the great city, and receives the product of 
all the nations of the earth in return. This 
was one of the grandest conceptions of mod- 
ern times, and led, as an achievement of art, 
till the railroad was run over the land, super- 
seding in some degree its use.. Still it isa 
grand medium, connecting Lake Erie with the 
Hudson, and millions of bushels of grain are 
brought through on its quaint boats towed by 
horses, as represented. It was delightful, in 
those days when people were less impatient 
than at present—who would not growl if an 
hour or two delayed, but take it easy and en- 
joy themselves, as they would if left at a place 
like Little Falls, while the lock was shifted— 
to ride on a canal boat. It was safe but slow. 
There were no cars to run down embank- 
ments, no boilers to explode, mo misplaced 
switches to peril life, while all the beautiful 


-scenery on a journey from Buffalo to New 


York could be scanned at leisure. It wasa 
happy and sensible way of travel, and not te- 
dious, because men were especially adapted for 
it. Now we glance from a car window and 
catch a glimpse of some point of beauty, but 
like the change of the kaleidoscope, it is con- 
founded with a woodpile, or a clay bank, and 
we can’t see it. Inspired with the impatient 
spirit of to-day, a ride on the eanal would be 
regarded a bore, but quiet people, who “don’t 
care,” will like it. 

There is no portion of our country more 
abounding in beauties than Northern New 
York. Its rivers and lakes are the most pic- 
turesque, its hills the handsomest, its forests 
the grandest. We recall aride down the Che- 
nango Valley, not long since, that is remem- 
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Village on the Mohawk: River and Canal. 179 


bered among cur choicest things. This 
charming picturesqueness is, we think, borne 
out by our engraving, to which we again com- 
inend the reader. 

A ride from Utica to Binghampton by canal 
was a treat to patient people, the Chenango 
Canal uniting those two places. We chose 
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rather to try the plank road, then in existence, 
with a chain of toll-houses, and in an outside 
ride, with a driver the queerest and most lo- 
quacious, every mile was full of enjoyment. 
The canal was our companion; with its busy 
scenes—its locking and unlocking, its canal 
boats towed by patient horses, its authorita- 


tive agents, and its vociferous workmen, rep- 
resenting various nationalities, reminding one 
of Babel—while beyond the canal, high moun- 
tains, rising to the very clouds, added a sub- 
limity to the beauty of the whole picture. 
The villages are very pleasant and very 
neat, with grand vineyards of hops which ac- 


count for the paleness of the people, immense 
fields of grain staples that grow luxuriantly, 
and busy manufactories that bespeak of in- 
dustry and thrift. Anon are dime-kilns smok- 
ing with Dutch gravity by the wayside, and 
pleasant homes set among trees that delight. 
the traveller by their picturesqueness. 


The most interesting, next to London, of 
English cities, allied in many ways with the 
early history of England, is York, capital of 
the county of the same name, situated at the 
confluence of the Foss with the Ouse. It em- 
braces a circuit of nearly three miles, and is 
enclosed by ancient walls, that were originally 
Reman, but which were restored by Edward 
I. and since repaired by othermonarchs. The 
town is entered by four gates of imposing 
structure. Its streets are narrow and irregu- 
lar, and for the most part present a very an- 


YORK CATHEDRAL. 


‘tique appearance, though the hand of im- 
provement is apparent in many places about 
the city,and some entire sections of the more 
antique portions have become modernized. 
Aspacious thoroughfare, called Parliament 
street, extends through it, ending in Sampson 
square on one side, and the locality called the 
“ Pavement,” where ‘the markets are held, on 
the other. York was the capital of England, 
under the Roman rule, and Constantine the 
Great is claimed to have been born there. 
Interesting relics of Roman, possession are 

constantly exhumed at York, and the Brit- 


> 
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YORK, ENGLAND. 


ish Museum, as well as many private collec- 
tions, is enriched by them. 

Among the public edifices of the place, there 
is no one more interesting, or one whose name 
is more familiar to American ears, than the 
York Minster, or Cathedral, which excites the 
curiosity and reverence of all visitors to the 
Old World, who have leisure and taste enough 
to ride down from London, 172 miles by rail, 
to see it. This venerable church was begun 
in the seventh century, but did not begin to 
assume its present form till 1171, and was not 
completed till 1472. It is built in the form of 
a cross, with a square massive tower rising 
from the intersection to the height of 235 feet, 
and two other lofty towers of graceful propor- 
tion, 196 feet, flanking a gorgeous and richly 
decorated western front. This front is divided 


"by panelled buttresses into three compart- 


ments, of which that in the centre is chiefly 
occupied by a beautiful window and a splen- 
did portal, forming the principal entrance. 
Measured without the walls, the whole length, 
from east to west, is 524 feet, and the width 
across the transepts, north to south, feet ; 
length from door to choir, 162 feet; breadth 


of body and side-aisles, 109 feet. It is a most 


imposing and beautiful structure, and reveals 
an architectural grace that ranks it with the 
finest buildings in the world, ancient or mod- 
ern. The grand central tower is not visible, 
bnt the gothic front, piled high with arch and 
entablature, and fretted with elaborate cor- 
nices, presents a rhythmal harmony as ex- 
quisite as the lines of poetry, to which archi- 
tecture has been compared, and which may 
happily be-applied to this. The interior is in 
perfect harmony with the exterior. This con- 
siste of a lofty nave, separated from its aisles 
by long ranges of finely-clustered columns, a 
still loftier choir, lighted by a magnificent 
stained window, and a lady-chapel continuing 
the choir. It contains many fine monuments. 
The chapter house, entered from the north 
transept of the cathedral, is in the form of a 
richly-decorated octagon, and near is a fine 
old chapel, originally forming part of the old 
archiepiscopal palace, and now appropriated 
to the library. Twice this venerable building 
has come nigh burning, once in 1829, when 
fired by an incendiary lunatic, and in 1840, by 
a negligent workman while repairing the roof. 
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York, England. 


York possesses many other churches and 
chapels that might claim the merit of a no- 
tice, but for the cathedral, which leaves them 
far behing. Besides thé churches, education 
of the people is provided for in collegiate, free- 
grammar, blue-coat, gray-coat and other 
schools. It has always been famous as an ed- 
ucational point, and in the eighth century its 
diocese and school attracted students not only 
from all parts of the kingdom, but from 
France and Germany, and sent out scholars 


who afterward acquired a European fame. , 
The Yorkshire Philosophical Society has its . 


museum here, which contains relics of unsur- 
passed interest. The usual public buildings of 
an important city are all provided, but which 
need no especial mention, 

An attractive feature of the plate is the 
ruinof St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey, given on this page. 
The old ruin carries us, 
indeed, back to a re- 
mote day. The build- 
ing in its pride must 
antedate the archiepis- 
copate of Edwin, king 
of Northumbria, which 
was constituted in 624, 
and was an ancient 
building when the Min- 
ster was begun, The 
admirably turned groins 
and arches reflect in the 
highest degree upon the 
skill displayed in this 
illustration of ancient 
York masonry. 

York has a popula- 
tion of 40,000, is of slow 
growth, of not much trade outside of itself, 
few manufactories, and is very dull, notwith- 
standing it has all facilities by water and rail 
for business. It is governed by a lord mayor, 
twelve aldermen, thirty-six common council- 
hen, and sends two members to parliament. 

The historieal record of York is distin- 
guished. Besides being the capital of the 
province of Maxima Cesariensis, it was, un- 
der the Saxon hierarchy, the capital of 
Northumbria, and afterwards of Deira. The 
citizens joined the Scots and Danes against 
William the Conqueror, who after their defeat 
razed the city to the ground. It was partially 
rebuilt, but destroyed by fire in 1137. Be- 
tween the years 1349 and 1604, it was five 
times severely ravaged by the plague. Fair- 
fax captured it f om the royalists in 1644, and 
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James IL., in 1688, for its opposition to the ar- 
bitrary measures of the crown, took away its 
charter. 

The residence of the archbishop is situated 
at Bishopthorpe, a little distance from the 
city. His palace is located on the north side 
of the cathedral, which he occupies on official 
or state occasions, and reception days, when 
the full importance of his position, as a lord 
spiritual, is embodied. The Archbishop of 
York is primate of England. His ecclesiasti- 
cal province includes the.dioceses of Carlisle, 
Chester, Durham, Manchester, Ripon, Soder 
and Man, and York. The last-named com- 
prises the county of York, except a portion 
which is in the diocese of Ripon, and is di- 
vided into the Archdeaconries of York, East 
Riding and Cleveland. 


The county of Yorkshire is the largest 
county of England, with a total population of 
2,033,051. It includes among its large towns, 
beside the city of York, Sheffield, Leeds, Hud- 


- dersfield and other manufacturing places of 


importance. The coast of Yorkshire is high 
and cold. Beside the harbors afforded by the 
rivers Tees and Humber, and their estuaries, - 
the most important ose of Scarborough 
and Whitby. The hire moors or wolds 
are famous. These, from ‘the north part of 
the county to the Humber at the south, are 
from twenty to thirty miles broad, and are de- 
voted to.cattle-grazing—Yorkshire supplying 
London With its dairy cows and much of its 
beef. Horses are also very extensively raised. 
These wolds run up from a boggy marsh, néar 
the river, t6 a height from 1200 to 2900 feet. 
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CANADIAN SCENERY. 


Those who have travelled on the Canadian a principal tributary of the Ottawa from Lake 
rivers are aware of the grandeur and beauty Nipissing, and improving the navigation of 
that distinguish them, The scenery is the the Ottawa and French Rivers. With this 
boldest and the wildest, and in the presence view a survey has been made by the Canadian 
of august Nature, as seen in grand forestsand government. This by connecting Georgian 
noble streams, the visitor is compensated for Bay with Lake Ontario, that is also contem- 
all his trouble in compassing it. This'trouble plated, will be of incalcuiable benefit. 
is materially lessened now by rail facilities, The great valley of the Ottawa has a settled 
which bring the visitor within easy approxi- population of not over 120,000. The settle- 
mation to the scene coveted, and in days may ments have not extended over eighty miles 
now be accomplished what formerly could not above the city of Ottawa, and they exist in 
be achieved in weeks. The Ottawa and the proportion of two to one on the sotithwest. 
Saguenay Rivers, as depicted on pages 182 The extensive distric. lying between the 
and 184, are, and ever have been, especial Ottawa River on this side and Georgian Bay 
points of interest. The falls ofthe former are fs the one to which settlement is now being 
the most splendid in Canada West. The Ot- directed. The soil is of average good quality, 
tawa River pours over huge rocks andempties and the region is well watered—the rivers 
into a basin, forming a cascade of more than presenting excellent water power, for mills 
eighty féet in height. Rugged and bold rocks and other purposes. 
give the fall a peculiar charm to artists, while To give an idea of the resources of the Ot- 
the back country and the river stretching tawa, we present the estimate of those familiar 
away in the distance, render the scene at this with the country, who state that about 
point one of the most picturesque in the 43,000,000 tons of first class timber and 
world. The Ottawa River is of great impor- 180,000,000 of smaller size, are available at the 
tance. It divides Upper from Lower Canada present time; or in other words, that the ex- 
and enters the Lake of the Mountains, formed isting growth, without making allowance for 
by the river St. Lawrence, about forty miles additions, would support a trade equal to that 
west of Montreal, after a total course of at now carried on for a century to come. The 
least eight hundred miles. It traversesachain .whole amount cut, of different kinds of timber, 
of small lakes, and is connected at last with on the Upper Ottawa, during nine ye&rs, was 
the Ontario by the Rideau Canal, The Ot- ‘somewhere in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 
tawa is famous for fish, and the more daring feet. 
fishermen from the large cities visit its banks We recall, with great pleasure, the delight 
yearly to pursue their piscatory bent. Those we experienced some years ago on witnessing 
who like the vigorous and manly sport will the unfolding of a Seven Mile Mirror that in- 
find here an abundantexercise of their ability. troduced us to the scenery of fhe Saguenay 
The falls represented are but a short distance in Canada East. It was then a strong temp- 
from Ottawa City, and they can be reached in tation, as it has been ever since, to visit it and 
a day’s ride from almost any point in this see for ourselves its bold precipitous banks, its 
portion of the country. ; blue waters, and white porpoises, that, as Mr. 

The exact source of the Ottawa is not DD. Elden Hall used to say, for a “mere por- 
known to science, though undoubtedly the poise manifested a degree of assurance very 
Hudson's Bay Company must possess knowl- remarkable.” Our engraving represents a 
edge regarding it. It drains in its course, by party favored with the privilege of seeing the 
aid of its tributaries, an area of 70,000 to spot, and enjoying a picnic amid scenes cool 
80,000 square miles. The river is very irregu-— and delightful in the summer time. The 
lar in its width, and owing to falls isnaturally' scene of our picture is Cape Trinity, a bold 
unnavigable, but by the constructionof canals and romantic formation. It is a desolate re- 
the falls are avoided and the stream made _ gion,of rocks, and owing to the sterility of the 


‘navigable a considerable distance above Otta- soil very few settlers are ever induced to re- 


wa City—formerly Bytown. An opinion pre- main there. The river is a tributary of the 


‘vails in Canada that the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, the estuary of which is 120 


Georgian Bay will one day be united by miles from Quebec, into which it brings the 
canalling the narrow strip of land that divides surplus waters of Lake St. John. It is but 
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OTTAWA FALLS, CANADA WEST. 


about 100 miles long. It is very irregular in 
form; in some places being several miles wide, 
in others quite narrow. It is of great depth, and 
is marked the first part of its course by nu- 
merous picturesque cascades and falls. Vessels 
in quest of deals, ascend the river for sixty 
miles. Great quantities of lumber are cut 
upon its banks for the English market. 

The correctness of our engravings is en- 
dorsed by those familiar with the scenes, and 
one of our lady readers took especial pleasure 
in pointing out in that of Ottawa Falls a spot 
which she had lately visited and the place 
whereon she stood. 


The Fate Lady. 
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The condition of Canada, to-day, with her 


grand rivers, beautiful scenery, and excellent 
facilities for manufacturing, with a climate 
and a commercial position fully equal to our 
own, affords a proof, that one would think 
even an Englishman might not be blind to, 
that the prosperity of a country must depend 
on its institutions. The monarchical and re- 


publican are in force here side by side together, 
but how marked the difference! Canada, 
with vast resources not half explored, is to- 
day but a stripling in swaddling-clothes, 
compared with ourown country that diverged 
from them in the Revolution. 


PARLOR 


This is a toy made of about a quarter of a 
yard of pasteboard, cut round and covered 
with white paper. The outside edge should 
be neatly bound with gilt paper. The flat 
surface is ruled for mottoes, and all the lines 
meet in the centre. The writer should be 
very careful to draw a line of red or black ink 
between each, to make them distinct. Exactly 
in the centre of the circle a wire is inserted, 
and on that is fastened a neatly-dressed doll, 
of the smallest size. In one hand she holds a 
small straw wand, with which she points to 
the poetry beneath her. The wire is made 
steady by fastening it in the centre of a com- 
mon wafer-box, covered and bound to corre- 
spond to the rest of the toy. ‘The doll is just 


high enough above the pasteboard to turn 


round freely. When you wish your fortune . 


told, twirl her round rapidly, and when she 
stops, read what her wand points to. 


“Washington crossing the Delaware” has 
been set before the eyes of admiring childhood 
for many years, in Trumbull’s great picture 
of the seene—the boats upon the dark and 
stormy water amid the broken ice, the soldiers 
embarking, with the figure of Washington, 
calm and collected, surrounded by his generals, 
in the foreground, forming an animated and 
inspiriting representation of one of the greatest 
events of the Revolution. Though almost in- 
significant compared with recent conflicts, its 
result gave new hope to the struggling colon- 
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ists, and afforded evidence of ability in their 
commander to cope with the emergency of 
the hour. This event and those that succeeded 
it, between the 25th of December, 1776 and 
January 4th, 1777, were pronounced by Fred- 
erick the Great, of Russia, “ the most brilliant 
of any feeorded in the annals of military 
achievements.” 

On the 25th of December, 1776, Washington 
was encamped near Taylorsville. This was 
about eight miles above Trenton, and Wash- 
ington conceived the idea of crossing the 
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Delaware and surprising the Hessian forces, 
under Colonel Rall, then holding possession 
there. Rall’s force consisted of three regi- 
ments of the Hessian troops and a British 
troop of light horse, About dusk on the 
night of the 25th, the embarcation of the 
troops began, under the eye of Washington in 
person. They numbered about 2400 men and 
twenty pieces of artillery. The night was 
dark and cold, but with a stern and unflinch- 
ing resolution the work was accomplished, 
and between three and four o’clock the next 


morning the army had disembarked and were 
ready to march. They advanced upon Tren- 
ton in two columns, one led by Washington, 
the other by General Sullivan, by roads leading 
into Trenton at two opposite points, reaching 
their destination about daylight. It was a 
complete surprise, their approach not being 
discovered unti they were within a half mile 
of the town, on the Pennington road, where 
they were challenged by a sentinel who gave 
the alarm. Both columns entered the town 
at the same time, the enemy retreating before 
them keeping up a running fire, until, hemmed 
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in near the centre of the town, they surren. 
dered, with the loss of seven officers, including 
Rall, and twenty or thirty privates. Of the 
Americans but two privates were killed and 
two were frozen to death. The number of 
prisoners taken was twenty-three officers and 
886 privates; there were also taken four stand 
of colors, twelve drums, six brass field-pieces, 
1000 stand of arms, and other trophies. 

Rall’s headquarters in Trenton were in the 
house represented on this page, and it was in 
the upper front room to the left of the door 


— 


that he died, when carried thither after the 
battle. He is represented as a brave man, 
and was shot from his horse while endeavor- 
ing to rally his men. In surrendering his 
sword to Washington, he was hardly able to 
articulate in broken language the customary 


words of surrender. Washington accorded 
him all the attention that could be asked, but 
it was of no avail. 

The house remains much as it was then, 
and is regarded by the Trenton people as & 
relic. Many a romance has been written 
about it, but its quiet aspect indicates nothing 
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Marie Antoinette at Little Trianon. 


of its importance when it was a centre of gay 
unifurms, and the sounds of revelry denoted 
the presence of foes hated by the patriots, 
but petted by those who yet clung to a 
hope of the retention of regal power in 
America. Gay balls and parties made those 
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gray walls vocal with mirth and music, but 
great the change when after that eventful 
26th, officers and nen were marched as 
prisoners and carried across that stormy river, 
the perilous passage of which had been made 
for their capture. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


This charming rural retreat—see engraving 
on next page—was given by Louis XVI. to 
Marie Antoinette to propitiate her for refusing 
to appoint one of her favorites, the Duke de 
Choiseul, Prime Minister of France. It is 
near Versailles, and during the closing life ot 
the beautiful and unfortunate Queen of France 
was distinguished by the presence of the most 
accomplished and most noted people of 
France, who there paid court to its royal pro- 
prietor. But yet not like a proprietor or 
queen did she preside there. At her approach, 
no lady put down her tambour-work, and no 
gentleman suspended his game of billiards, to 
make obeisance to her, yet it was not because 
they were any less respectful, but that she 
had made it the custom of the place. 

The cottage was built for Louis XV., a 
somewhat gay reprobate of the royal persua- 
sion, and its style is suited to the voluptuous 
fancy of the old ruue, who here snuggled with 
his favorites and used up the balance of a 
worthless life in such pursuits as his over- 
drawn ability would admit. There were in- 
trigues hinted at there, during the occupancy 
of the queen, but none we think in which she 
was proved a party, though her enemies 
gravely accused her of criminality. 

The main building is of square form, and 
each of its four sides has a frontage of only 
seventy feet. It is of the Italian style, and its 
different facades are ornamented with Cor- 
inthian columns, or pilasters, and rich friezes 
and cornices. An addition has since been 
made that adds rather to the picturesqueness 
of the structure, though perhaps, diminishing 
its grandeur. At sight, divested of any his- 
torical association, it to-day presents few 
points to commend it above the better class 
of French rural residences. Shadowed and 
vine-clad, it possesses most picturesque and 
pleasing features, and is suggestive of comfort 
and peace, and a degree of luxuriousness, the 
desire for which comes into the-heart of al- 
most every one at times. The cool and shady 
balconies are especially attractive, and with 
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Moore we deem that the humblest heart 
seeking for peace might find it here, 

The interior of the building presents in-a 
thousand ways reminders of the queen. The 
initials “ M. A.” appear in the iuterlacings of — 
the ornaments. Paintings of exquisite style, 
by the best artists, on subjects relating to the 
chase or the bath, attest her taste. Love and 
luxury also have their devices in painting or 
sculpture, and literature and art find their 
places upon befitting panels. In the little 
cabinet which precedes the queen’s bed- 
chamber, the finest sculptured arabesques run 
over the wood-work; here are Cupids bearing 
cornucopias overflowing with flowers, cooing 
doves, smoking tripods, and crossed bows and 
arrows hanging to ribbons. Bouquets of pop- 
pies intermingled with thousands of small 
flowers, all most delicately rendered, are 
scattered over the panels of the bed-room; 
the bed, with its light-blue silk hangings, the 
chairs and couches en suite, and the console 
tables, looking-glasses, clocks and chandeliers 
being, it is said, much as they were in’ the 
days of Marie Antoinette. ; 

Prominent, also, among these reminders, is 
another object that in to-day’s vision is full of 
thought. In the midst of a thicket of roses, | 
jasmine and myrtle, rises a belvidere or 
pavilion, seen in the engraving, from which 
the queen was accustomed to take a view of 
her beautiful domain of Little Trianon. It 
was built on a small hillock, and commanded 
from its summit every part. It has an octan- 
gular base, from which a shaft, wound by a 
spiral stairway, rises to a lantern on top. 
Allegorical devices of the seasons meet one 
repeatedly on all sides, the work of which is in 
the highest style of the art of that day. 
Colored marble pavements, flower garlands, 
musical instruments, attest the presence of the 
genius that had a world-wide reputation. In 
the centre of the pavilion, a table from which 
hang three rings, rests upon three claws of 
bronze. This is the table from which Marie 
Antoinette breakfasted, for this belvidere was 
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her morning resort. Here, directly beneath 
her eye, was her grotto of artificial rocks, the 
waterfall and the trembling bridge thrown 
across the little torrent, the lake and landings 
for the little boats, the temple of Love, the 
groves on the water brink, and the varied 
beauties of floricultdre that made Little 
Trianon famous. 

The queen was a patron of floral art, and 
she established an English garden near the 
little palace. It was laid out with the absence 
of all formality, and almost rivalled the wild- 
ness of Nature’s own self. The waters appar- 
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bordered by green arches, and in its centre is 
a small pavilion, with groups of Cupids sup 
mounting each of its four entrances. This 
was the summer dining-room of the queen, as 
it had been of Louis XV. At the end of one 
of the leafy arches, described, is the theatre, 
where the queen and her friends performed 

comedies and operas. Sculptured in high 
relief above the principal entrance is a Cupid 
grasping a lyre and a crown of laurel, with 
torches, trumpets and rolls of music lying at 
his feet. The interior decorations of the 
theatre are white and gold; the orchestra, 
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ently wind according to their own fancy, and 
the trees and shrubs seem to have been sown 
‘at the will of the wind. Nearly a thousand 
varieties of trees mingle their varied foliage, in 
- form and tint, in most chaotic and pleasing 
manner, while the flowers appear to have 
been planted at hazard. The ground rises 
and falls at its will, and paths wind and go 
out of the way with provoking pertinacity. 
From the terrace a view of the French gar- 
den is commanded, with its flower-beds of 
ceometric shape and the flowers themselves 
planted in straight lines. This garden is 


- stalls, and fronts of the boxes are covered with 


blue velvet, the panels being decorated with 
Cupids, suspending garlands of flowers. On 
either side of the stage two gilded nymphs 
gracefully twist themselves into candelabra, 
and above the curtain two other nymphé 
support the escutcheon of Marie Antoinette. 

Thus is seen Little Trianon to-day—the 
actors that made it famous all gone down be- 
neath the wave of time—the scene of their 
lives and loves a monument to their merits or 
demerits, to perish at last in its turn, the 
whole a memory. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lapy MavupE was closely watched through 
the night; and indeed it hardly seemed pos- 
sible that she could escape a low nervous 
fever as the penalty of so much excitement. 
The physician was at hand with the first 
morning beams, and found her pale, and 
drooping, and listless; but was greatly re- 
lieved to discover that there were still no pos- 
itive signs of settted illness. Honor reported 
acomfortable night except for sleeplessness, 
no decided pain, and but little feverishness ; 
yet still the wide open, eager eyes had refused 
to court slumber, and had followed every 
movement in her chamber. : 

The anxious serving-woman drew Doctor 
Mathewson aside. 

“Please sir, the only trouble with my young 
lady is that. there’s something on her mind. 
You know there was never one of the Inglis 
family would give up a project when once 
they took hold of it. She wants to see this 
person, whoever he is, who has saved her life. 
If she can only see him, and relieve her mind 
of the thanks she owes, she will be well again. 
And if she don’t, she will grow worse and 
worse, she will neither sleep nor eat, or take 
pleasure in anything. I know them so well, 
these highbred people, and Lady Maude is a 
bit more imperious, for all her sweetness and 
generous heart, and has been more humored 
than any one of the others. You must find 
that boy. Leave alone the medicines, and 
turn to that, Doctor Mathewson. Lady Mar- 
garet talks a deal more about her nerves, but 
I can tell you this beautiful darling is twice 
a8 much like a sensitive plant. She has in- 
herited the Inglis temperament doubly dis- 
tilled. My Lord Roland understands her 
better than any one but myself. And now.I 
give you my warning, If the young fisherman 
is not found we shall have our hands full. 
She will have such a fever as will try your 
skill and our enduranee.” 

“O dear, these fine ladies—what can we do 

12 5 


with them!” sighed the doctor, looking an- 
noyed and vexed. “It certainly does not 
belong to my province to look after the fisher- 
men who throng the river. Lord Mabuary 
will do that; and indeed I fancy it will be no 
difficult task. He will be glad enough to come 
forward and get a broad sum of money. And 
when she sees him, I fancy my proud young 
belle will be rather ashamed of this persis- 
tence of hers. They’re a rough’ set; those 
fishermen! However, she is certainly more 
comfortable than I expected.” 

“And you'll come again shortly?” 

“Why yes, before night; though if it was a 


poor patient I should think it ridiculous.” 


“As if her precious life could be too closely 
watched,” returned Honor, indignantly; 
“and you know there's no lack of reward.” 
. And Honor returned to the sick chamber, 
where the fair patient was lying among lace 
pillows, and gauze hangings, and satin cover- 
lets, her long fair curls pushed away from her 
sweet young face, her white fingers toying 
listlessly with the rings encircling them. The 
large blue eyes turned with a gleam of in- 
terest as the humble but faithful friend came 
in softly. 

- “Has Lord Roland come, Honor, ot any 
letter, or message ?” 

“Not yet, dear Lady Maude, do 
How could he get down from London yet, 
when no train or boat has passed? Will you 
let me bring you a bowl of broth, or a cup of 
tea?” 

“ What should I want them for? I suppose 
Aunt Margaret isn’t up, of course. But don’t 
let her in when she comes. She is so fussy 
she makes me cross. And I’m bad enough 
now,am I not, poor old Honor? You have 
the patience of an angel, I’m sure. ‘Go away 
and rest those poor faded eyes, and send im 
Lucille, only charge her to keep from chatter- 
ing. I shall frighten her poor silly wits quite 
away, if I undertake to correct her myself, for, 
to tell the truth, old Honor, your child is in a 
dangerous mood.” 
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“If you would only shut your eyes, my 
darling, and let me stroke your forehead ever 
so softly, you would get a little sleep, and then 
you would be quite yourself again,” coaxed 
Honor. 

“Ah! but that’s just what I.can’tdo. Don’t 
' you see how it is? The very minute I shut 
my eyes I hear the water gurgling all about 
my ears, and I feel myself sinking, sinking. 
Only to think, Honor, that my life was given 
tome. The life of an Inglis, and never so 
much as a poor word of thanks returned. It 
does not seem that it is mine yet; it belongs 
to him—the unknown—a fisherman, I think 
they called him—but it is his until he has re- 
ceived some compensation. If he would only 
come, and give me a little peace and rest, then 
I should go to sleep, Honor, for I am tired, so 
tired !” 

“ My darling, he will be sure to come. Lord 
Roland can do anything; of course he will 
succeed. Why not rest now and be refreshed 
and ready for his coming?” 

“How absurd you are, Honor! I told you 
I could not shut my eyes. I must keep them 
open to convince me I am here safe in my 
chamber, and not being swept down to the 
river bottom. How many hours must I wear 
away? When will he be likely to come ?” 

“ Before long, in the first train, I am sure. 
And you'll have the broth?” replied patient 
Honor. 

“You may give me a glass of water, and if 
you wont go to bed sit down and talk to me. 
So that I needn’t answer, you know. Tell 
me some of your stories which used to be my 
reward for studying the lessons of the gov- 
erness. Something about the brave Inglis 
gentlemen gone long ago to their graves, or 
the lovely Inglis ladies; you have such a store 
of old family legends. Draw from it now, 
and cheat a little of this slow creeping time, 
my good old Honor. No one else would be so 
patient with me as you are. How thankful I 
ought to be that you are spared to me!” 

“1 wonder what can I tell? you have heard 
the old stories so often. O, what if I should 
tell you where you obtained those blue eyes, 
and that golden sheen on your curls, little 
one. Such eyelashes as those are not often 
seen; they have been the pride of every Inglis 
since the beautiful Ina of Derwent married 
. the first Hugh Inglis. I used to listen, better 
pleased than at any fairy tale when my poor 
old grandmother described her, that lovely 
Ina who was the star of George the Third’s 
court when Lord Hugh won her for his bride. 
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And such marvel.as was the bridal dress; 
my grandmother always lamented mournfully 
the loss of her little shred:which she meant 
to have handed down to her children as a 
precious heir-loom. But it was stiff with 
frosting, silver threads weaving through the 
blue shining silk, and made in the queerest 
fashion ; you can see so much by the portrait 
in the gallery. Her proud young husband 
called her his sunbeam violet, because of her 
blue eyes, and those long golden lashes, | 
wonder if there’s another pair like them, be- 
side yours, in all the United Kingdom? | 
think not, for even in the family they have 
grown rarer. I mind me well how nervously 
anxious your father was about you, for you 
know none of his sisters had the vaunted 
Inglis beauty, not one except himself, and he 
was so afraid it was dying out. He cared 
nothing whether it was son or daughter 
which the nurse brought for his congratula- 
ting smile; only asked eagerly was she blue- 
eyed, and had she light hair? And as you grew 
more and more to the old standard his joy 
and pride were unbounded. Not but there 
are plenty of blue eyes and light hair, and red 
hair. But not such eyes as those, nor such 
gold on the pale brown hair, and above all 
nowhere such lashes as yours, my Lady 
Maude.” 

And Honor’s hand touched with caressing 
pride the tumbled curls, and her faithful lips 
kissed softly the white eyelids adroop beneath 
her admiring gaze. 

“You're a foolish old woman, Honor.” 

“T know it, my Lady Maude.” 

“ But you're my best friend, for all that, and 
IT love you, you darling foolish Honor. Now 
tell me something else. What became of the_ 
other Derwents? I never hear of any now.” 

“ Well, to be sure, that’s true. I was puz- 
zling over it the other day. That Lady Ina 
had a brother and he had two children. But 


_ one of them died, I know, without marrying. 


And the other, what have I heard about her? 
It was a daughter, I think, and she had 4 
great deal of trouble, or was it a son who 
married low, and was disinherited? I can’t 
say, I’m sure. If there are any left, they'd be 
a long way from relationship to you; and it 
isn’t likely they have the golden eyelashes, or 
I should have heard of them.” 

“You silly creature, do you expect to hear 
of people away from your observation on such 
a small reputation as that.” 

Honor nodded her head with grave sig- 
nificance. 
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“J am sure I do, Lady Maude. And don’t 
think I’m alone in my ideas. I asked Lord 
Roland one day if he ever noticed your eyes, 
and their lashes. Such a start as he gave! 
‘Notice them! notice them!” said he, two or 
three times, in a queer sort of flurried tone. 
“Of course I have. How could any one help 
it? Such are not seen more than twice in a 
lifetime.’ ” 

Maude drummed on the carved side of the 
couch, and looked again impatiently towards 
the door, murmuring wistfully: 

“I wish he would come, I wish he would 
come !” 

At that very moment a servant tapped at 
the door. 

“Lord Mabury has just come down in a 
private carriage from London. He wishes to 
know if Lady Maude is able to see him.” 

“Of course I am,” replied Maude, promptly. 
“Call Lucille, Honor, and let her get me 
ready as soon as possible. Just a wrapper, 
and a net for these rumpled curls. My 
guardian wont mind if I am not elaborately 
dressed.” 

There was a gathering crimson on the pale 
cheeks, a kindling of the listless eyes. 

“It wont do to fret her by opposition,” 
murmured Honor, and hurried in the dressing- 
maid, slipping out cunningly to order up a 
tray with toast and tea for two, and managing 
to whisper into Lord Roland’s ear that his 
ward had refused food from all the others. 

Honor had great confidence in Roland Ma- 
bury. He had obtained her warmest respect 
and admiration. It was the height of the 
faithful creature’s hopes and ambition to see 
her impulsive, sensitive young mistress safely 
committed to such a strong, calm nature for 
lifelong guardianship. Honor was quick- 
witted and shrewd, and had much encourage- 
ment for her secret plotting. She guessed 
that it meant more than careless admiration 
when his grave brown eyes took a softer gleam 
as they rested on that fair young face. It 


was she who laughed secretly at Lady Mar- 


garet’s languishing arts to secure the noble 
guardian of her niece, and who took care that 
Lord Roland should understand what a gen- 
erous, warm-hearted nature was underlying 
this willful, girlish ecaprice of his beautiful 
ward 


That gentleman gave Honor a good-h 
ed nod as he passed into the boudoir, as proof 
of his tacit acquiescence in her little plot.. 
Maude, in her white cashmere wrapper, 
with a fleecy blue scarf over her shoulders, 
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turned a beaming glance upon him, and ex- 
claimed with a sigh of satisfaction : i 

“You were very good to come so early. 
You will tell me that it is all arranged.” 

“So much of it,” answered he. quietly, 
taking out a damp newspaper from his pocket. 
“I bring you the very first sheet of’ this 
morning's edition.” 

He folded it down to the paragraph he 
desired to catch her eye, and laid it on her 


“Thave made a pretty close inquiry my- 
self, and set half a dozen different agents 
upon the business, supposing the advertise- 
ment fails, which it is hardly possible.” 

She was glancing over the paragraph, but 
looked up with a wistful sigh. 

“Then you have not succeeded, yet?” 

“ What an unreasonable little autocrat! Do 
you know that we have had but one night, 
and the majority of people are sound asleep 
during that space of time, and do not read 
advertisements, supposing a special order had 
detailed men to print them ?” 

His calm, smiling eyes held hers, and re- 
pressed the feverish impatience of her spirit, 
and she only sighed: 

* “IT suppose I am unreasonable, but it is 
very trying.” 

“We will try to cultivate the inestimable 
virtue of patience. I have no doubt we shall 
hear from the advertisement before night. I 
ordered them to be broadcast in public places, 
and hope to make you happy with your fishér- 
man’s presence before twilight.” 

“What makes you all insist upon his being 
a fisherman?” she asked, samen re- 
sentfully. 

“ Because his was like the Giberinen! s boats, 
and there were panniers of fish in the stern. 
And he cleft the waters like a merman, and, 
I grant you, had a face handsome and manly 
enough to have belonged to a sea-king. You 
remember we all admired him, and his power- 
ful oar strokes, before the accident. I should_ 
know him the moment I set eyes upon him. 
I hoped he might come to the fish-markets, 
and I went the tour of them all before coming 
hither, and I left London with the first sign 
of day. So guess what time I must have left 
my couch.” 


“ You are taking a great deal of pains, and © 


giving yourself a vast deal of trouble. I am 
very grateful, though I cannot bid you 
desist.” 

“TIT would venture a great deal more, my 
child, for your dear sake, providing, that is, 
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that you have been very good. And by the 
way} might I presume to ask for a cup of tea, 
and bit of toast, here in this charming room 
of yours? And would you honor me so much 


Lady Maude smiled languidly, yet with a 
playful sparkle in her eyes, as she touched the 
bell. 

“ How do you obtain this wonderful spell of 
yours, wise guardian mine? Your hand of 
velvet is more powerful than many a one clad 
in steel. You coax people to obey you, almost 
before they are aware that you are attempt- 
ing to influence them. Poor Honor will be 
glad you have come, for I have not break- 
fasted, nor in fact intended to maké the 
attempt.” 

And Honor brought the tray, and went 
back rejoicing. 

“I knew he’d manage it somehow. Lady 
Margaret would only have fretted her into a 
fever, and the doctor made her more stubborn, 
but he has such a knack. His is ju-t the hand 
she needs, my golden-haired Maude, if she 
will only be won to see it.” 

“T’m going to remain here all day, and keep 
you well-behaved and quiet. Supposing now 
this sea-king appears, and I am to act in my 
capacity of guardian, what shall I say to him ?” 
said Lord Roland, playfully, when the tray 
was removed, and Lady Maude in her chair 
was looking wonderfully revived. 

While he spoke, he wheeled her chair a 
little further from the window, and brought 
another cushion for her feet. 

There was a thoughtful haze in the violet 


eyes. 

“Why, of course, you know better than I 
can tell you.” 

“Possibly not. I shall say thank you, 
firstly—and what then ?” 

“You will ask to cancel, so far as lies in 
our power, this great debt lowe him. You 
will ask what we shall give him.” 

“In what coin is the payment to be made? 
Supposing he is a mercenary extortionist.” 

“He will not be! Wasn’t the very act 
proof of his generous and heroic nature? Be- 
sides, is not my life worth a paltry sum of 
gold ?” 

And between the golden fringes the blue 
orbs deepened purple with an indignant 
flash. 


“ It is indeed, dear Maude, so incalculably 
above any price that I am embarrassed in the 
matter. And then again, he may not be satis- 
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fied with any payment of money. He may 
require something different.” 

« Give it to him, then. Whatever he asks 
must be given, though it were the whole of 
my fortune. I shall have no peace unless he 
is satisfied. I told Honor a little while ago, I 
felt now as if I belonged to him, had no claim 
upon myself” ‘ 

“Don’t suggest the idea to him, I beseech 
you. He might be bold enough to ask for 
you and your fortune both, and then what 
should I do?” 

“¥ am ignorant of the duties of a guardian,” 
said Maude, demurely, keeping down one of 
her roguish smiles. 

“I suppose it wont be long before I shall be 
well posted. Do you know | dread your com- 
ing season in London? Then, indeed, my 
duties will grow onerous. Such crowds of 
suitors, such piles of dainty missives, such 
besieging gallants, craving audience, as I fore- 
see, It fairly appalls me to contemplate the 
prospeet before me. I wish it were true, as 
Lady Margaret deludes herself, that you were 
still a child.” 

And while he spoke Lord Roland looked 
really troubled and annoyed. 

A soft flush crept over the girl’s cheek, but 
she tossed her head scornfully. 

“You need not fear; I have seen enough of 
them, and I shall show them they are to be 
kept at a most respectful distance.” 

“Which pronoun typifies a very fascinating 
class of individuals, my dear; and when I re- 
member how dazzling the prize which will 
stimulate their exertions, I confess I am 
alarmed, and long to catch you in my arms, 
as I would an innocent lamb straying toward 
the den of wolves, and run away with you 
safety.” 

Lady Maude glanced over to the easy, 
graceful figure, the calm, handsome face, the 
whole air of dignity, refinement and quiet 
eleganee, and queried whether it was not 
wise and well to accept such a shepherd to 


guard her from the wolves. 


“I wonder, Lord Roland, had you ever any 
temptations and trials? Yeu seem so far re- 
moved from them now, so safe as upon 4 
rock,” said she, presently, “as though no 
grief or sin could reach you.” 

He put out his two hands with a quick 
gesture of pain, and there went a momentary 
gray pallor across his face. 

“Maude, sweet Maude, never think that. 
Rather remember I have come through such 
deep waters, the bitter brine of shallower 
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waves fall around me unheeded altogether.” 

“That is what they say—that you are im- 
pregnable. So perfect an ideal set up before 
you that common mortals cannot win a 
th 

“Don’t you believe everything they say, 
little Maude, nor always judge by outward 
appearance. Ie is indeed a fool who wears 
his heart upon his sleeve for all the world to 
pluck at! If your pure eyes could only look 
upon my inmost heart—if you could. only 
know, Lady Maude—” 

But here his voice failed him, and he, tlie 
self-possessed man of the world, the adamant, 
as she had so often heard him called, turned 
aside. 

Mande’s blue eyes were very wide indeed. 

“Iam sorry, dear Lord faltered 
she. 

He recovered himself in a moment, and 
tumed with a tender, bdbenignant smile, 
saying: 

“Do not be sorry for me, tender-hearted 
Maude. Cloud not, for my sake, your joyous 
experience. If the time should come, some- 
time hence, after the world has offered you 
its allurements; and you have been able to 
Judge of men at their true worth, if the time 
should ever come when I can freely ask and 
you are content freely to give, then it maybe 
your bright suuny nature shall come, like the 
sunshine of summer, to restore life, and ver- 
dure, and béniity to a heart long bound in 
wintry chains. But, understand me, that is 
only a pessibility of the future. Ali the bliss- 
ful enjoyments of youth lie waiting for you. 
May you find them as delightful as they show 
now in your dreams, and may never one turn 
to dead ashes on your lips. The guardian to 
whose came your mother left you speaks thus 
frankly, that you may judge fairly, and walk 
with clear sight. Test the world, realize your 
dreams, Lady Mande. Through that expe- 
rience your guardian, old enough to be your 
father, will fill that father’s place to the best 
of his ability. If after such a trial you find 
the world’s best inducements pall, if you need 
tender protector, if you can rest gratefully 
on a heart grown calm and grave through 
fiery trial, come then, tittle Maude, like your 
own frank and fearless self, and brighten my 
life, and be cherished as its dearest treasure.” 

He spoke calmly, so calmly Mande scarcely 
realized all the meaning of his words. But 
that very reason spared her the confusion and 
agitation natural to such a communication. 
She looked into his face with a smile of child- 
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like trust and confidence, and spoke at-cuse 
with charming ingenuousness : 

“I think I understand you, dear Lord 
Roland, and I thank you very much for the 
kindness of your judgment of me. I do not 
believe & shall see any one, anywhere, who 
will seem to me one half so grand and noble 
as you. But now, if you please, you are still 
my guardian.” 

“Yes, my child, the guardian to whose 
care your dying mother gave you. And now, 
as a little acknowledgment of my authority, 
will you go back to your chamber and rest? 
You are getting tired, and I want you able to 
give your thanks personally to this young 
hero when he comes. I must go down to 
send Thomson to the telegraph office. They 
are to send down the reports of my men the 
moment they come in. Shall I ring for 
Honor?” 

“If you please; you are very kind,” faltered 
Maude. 

How different it was, this gentle firmness, 
this thoughtful tenderness of care, from Aunt 
Margaret’s irritating show of authority or 
querulous complaint, from Honor’s coaxing 
weakness of indulgence. 

“I shall return when you are nicely rested, 
and report our progress.” 

He waited until he saw her safe in Honor’s 
care, and then withdrew, dexterously avoid- 
ing a tete-a-tete with Lady Margaret, who had 
fearned of his arrival, and arrayed herself in 
an astonishingly elegant morning costume, by 
crossing the carridor and descending by the 
rear staircase. 

Lady Maude slept a little while, to Honor’s 
great joy, but woke in the same morbidly 
nervous auxiety to discover her rescuer. Lord 
Roland was not there to sdothe her back to 
calmness. He had received a private tele- 
gram, Thomson said, which had seemed to 
affect him strangely, for he had turned white 
as a ghost, and in a strange, hard tone left his 
excuses to be given to Lady Maude, and gone 
galloping madly back to Kingston. This intelli- 
gence which was given to her while Honor 
was taking a brief rest, added to Maude's dis- 
quiet, and poor Honor, when she came back to 
her mistress, found a trying task before her. 
Lady Margaret ventured into the chamber, 
but hurried away in consternation at the 


ordeal to which her nerves would be subjected — 


by a protracted stay. By twilight Maude was 
in the willful, excited mood from which Lord 
Roland had roused her in the morning, She 
would not remain in her chamber, and 
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presently grew dissatisfied with the boudoir, 
and descended the stairs to a little cosy parlor 
on the left of the building. Doctor Mathew- 
son left her there almost in anger, and went 
off to another patient. 

Honor hung over her with unwavering 
patience, but somehow her presence, especial- 
ly the watchful espionage of her vigilant eyes, 
irritated Maude, who sat with flushed cheeks 
and feverishly brilliant eyes, watching from 
the bay window, for any entrance at the 
avenue gate; and Honor, made aware of it at 
last, took her work and went out into the 
next room, within call, but not in sight. 

The moon rose resplendent in her full- 
orbed beauty. Maude watched the silvery 
beams creeping from walk and tree, from dis- 
tant hillside, and dimpling on the river in 
broad rifts of diamond sparkle. 

“It is so beautiful without,” said she, softly, 
“T am sure Lord Roland will come back again 
to-night.” 

And so through the evening hours she sat 
there at the window, refusing company or 
lights, becoming more and more morbidly in- 
tent upon this one thought, Lord Roland’s 
return with the longed-for discovery. 

Honor ventured to the door when the great 
clock in the hall chimed out eleven, and veiled 
her intense anxiety beneath a careless tone. 

“Will your ladyship retire now? it is past 
eleven.” 

“Go to your own couch, Honor, don’t wait 
for me. Something calls me. I can’t tell 
who or what, but I must waitand see.” And 
again the face was turned towards the 
window. 

Honor sighed and turned to her station in 
the next, room, thinking nothing of her own 
dry, weary eyes and tired limbs, but terribly 
anxious for the result of the long-continued 
strain of excitement upon her mistress. . 

“© dear!” sighed the faithful creature. “If 
she had only a mother. And Lady Margaret 
is worse than useless; she always makes her 
worse. There’s no one but me and Lord Ro- 
land. If his lordship can only win her, how 
happy I shall be. What a relief for me to give 
her up to his charge!” 

Poor wearied Honor, leaning her head 
against the Wall, busied only with dreary 
‘ thoughts, fell presently into a doze, and while 
her watehfulness was thus diverted, Maude at 
the window sprang to her feet. 

“There’s a boat on the river, and I am sure 
it is heading for our landing-place. Lord Ro- 
land is coming. I'l go down and meet him.” 


A thick mantle was lying on her chair, she 
wrapped it over her shoulders, swung open 
the French window, and with steps as noise- 
Jess as a fairy’s glided out, following the 
avenue in the shade of the linden trees, and 
hurrying swiftly down toward the riverside. 

She gained it before the boat arrived at tLe 
landing-place, and for the first time conscious 
of the imprudenee of her conduct, supporing 
it were not her guardian, stepped back into 
the shrubbery. The boat had but a siugle 
occupant. She could see the slight, graceful 
figure as distinctly as in the daylight, though 
the face was in the shadow of the hat brim. 
Something in the way the unknown hancled 
the oars struck her, and with a little excla- 
mation of satisfaction she murmured: 

“I know now who it is—why I felt called 
hither. Now I shall be able to thank him.” 

On came the boat, and it was guided dex- 
terously, and it seemed to her with great care 
to avoid unnecessary noise alongside the 
landing-place. The anchor was dropped 
promptly, and the young man sprung out, his 
head thrown back in the attitude of listening, 
the silvery radiance pouring full upon his face, 
revealing every feature. 

The unsuspected wateher smiled with girl- 
ish roguishness. It was not a face to be de- 
spised—frank, manly, ingenuous, just such as 
she was willing should belong to the brave 
hero who had saved her life. Lady Maude 
was always prompt to act. Before Owen 
Grey had taken another step, she glided forth, 
dropping the mantle from her head, her hands 
outstretched in eagerness, her eyes sparkiing, 
her sweet face radiant with smiles. 

“You have come at last,” said she. “0,1 
was so tired of watching for you. Why did 
you wait for Lord Roland to hunt you up?” 

“ J—I think there is a mistake,” stammered 
Owen, taken aback, as well he might be, at 
this sndden apparition and familiar address. 
“Noonesentme. I was going down to Kings- 
ton in my boat, and something impelled me 
to come ashore here, and take a look at the 
place. I hope it was no harm!’ 

“Of course it was not,” said Maude, wav- 
ing her little hand upon whose gems even the 
moonbeams rippled. “Have I not been wait- 
ing for you all day long, fretting myself into 
illness, and driving the doctor and all the peo- 
ple there in the house half frantic, all be- 
cause you did not come?” 

Owen looked keenly into the fair faee, aglow 
with eagerness. 

“Are you sure you see my face?” said he, 
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turning it toward her more fully. He had 
swept off his hat long ago, at the very first 
recognition of his presence. “I can see yours 
very plainly, but think you have made some 
mistake. I have not been sent by any one, 
J have never spoken with Lord Roland in my 
life,” continued he, in a hesitating voice. “I 
am only a humble youth, too obscure and 
humble for such as you, noble lady, to waste a 
thought upon. And my name is Owen Grey.” 

“You are the noble youth who saved me 
from the river, who brought me up from those 
cold, pitiless depths. I know you well,” an- 
swered Maude, in her pretty, imperial way. 

“Yes, I am he!” exclaimed Owen, his 
handsome face all aglow now with pleasure. 
“I did not suppose you knew anything about 
it That was why I landed here to-night. I 
felt so eager to catch a glimpse even of your 
surroundings.” 

“And I have been waiting impatiently all 
this while. That is why I could not go to 
sleep, nor leave the window to-night. My 
spirit must have touched its own mysterious 
signal, and sent the summons to yours. So 
you came you scarcely know why, and I waited 
without being sure for what. You believe in 
such things, don’t you ?” 

“ Perhaps I do, or should if I dared. Only 
Tam so lowly, and you so noble and far above 
me, it would be—” 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Maude, coming a 
little nearer. “I am justasilly, wayward girl, 
and you are a brave, strong, heroic soul. 
That's just how we stand under the sky, as 
we must look to the Great Father’s eye. What 
idle trappings belong to my position are left 
away, behind there—” She nodded toward 
the great house behind them, hidden from this 
spot by the lindens guarding the hollow—* as 
they must have been, my friend, had not your 
brave arm rescued me from that dark, cold, 
dripping grave under the river. Think of 
that, and let us talk, remembering that we are 
two human souls, simply that, no less, no 
more, drifting on this tide of life, never know- 
ing at what moment, or with what treasure 
we shall land upon the eternal shores.” 

“ You are nobler yourself than your position 
or rank,” answered Owen, looking with al- 
most reverential admiration upon the beauti- 
ful, sparkling face. “I have blessed the fate 
which brought me to your service over and 
over again. J shall never cease to be proud 
and glad of it.” 

“And I have not thanked you yet,” she said, 
with that rare grace of hers, putting out both 
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her white hands and resting them on his. 
“ Owen Grey, I thank you for all that my life 
shall bring to me of gladness and beauty, of 
sweetness and delight. To you I shall owe it 
all, to you alone.” 

Owen:stood thrilled with almost solemn joy, 
and deeply touched by what seemed such gra- 
cious condescension, and could not speak a 
word. 

“And now,” continued Lady Maude, with- 
drawing again to a little distance, “of course, 
since fate has brought us together in this irre- 
sistible way, we must always be good and true 
friends.” 

“Yes,” murmured Owen absently, “ that is 
what I told my mother that fate had thrust 
me into a different sphere.” 

“Tam glad you have a mother. I hope she 
will spare a little love for me who am mother- 
less and fatherless, And since we are friends, 
Owen, we must help each other as friends do 
and should. When I was in danger and dis- 
tress, you gave me what I had not, safety and 
protection. Now, if I have plenty of paltry 
gold, which had been useless to .me but for 
your help, Owen, you must let me share 
it with you. You wont be stupid and cross, 
now will you, Owen, nor that deadliest of all 
sins, you wont be proud, my preserver ?” 

What a bewitchingly coaxing smile it was 
that flashed its witchery into Owen’s face! 
Well might Lord Roland ask for her aid in the 
matter. How could his bungling masculine 

wit ‘have accomplished this feat without 
wounding the sensitive spirit of the lad? 

Lady Maude’s quick intuition read his 
character. This was no avaricious boor, no 
stupid, coarse nature, to grasp greedily at pe- 
cuniary remuneration. She knew any assis- 
tance must be given delicately, and offered 
with tact. 

“I do not need any help, thank you,” said 
Owen; “if I did, 1 would ask you freely. I 
am young and strong; I ought to be able to 
care for myself, and I am. I have already 
proved it.” 

“Of course you are. Should I doubt it, 
who owe you so much? But consider a mo- 
ment, and tell me if you do not need some 
help somewhere to gain a higher and higher 
position, I read in your eye that yours is an 
eagle nature. My guardian, Lord Roland 
Mabury, is a rising power, making itself felt 
up there in London. He is keenly interested 
as well as I, that we should do something to 
prove our gratitude to you. Could not he 


give you just the right help you need? I beg 
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you to ask it; for remember how you would 
feel yourself to have such a weight of obliga- 
tion laid upon you as the saving of your pre- 
cious life, and be able to offer no single act to 
prove your appreciation.” 

She spoke earnestly, and with a womanly 
dignity somewhat new to her. 

Owen was lost in thoughtful self-commnu- 
nion. He looked up presently with his frank, 
fearless smile : 

“T cannot say to-night. But if I spoke for 
myself alone, I should say promptly, I would 
gratefully and gladly accept any position which 
his lordship thought me worthy to accept. 
Because I am somehow so drawn toward him 
in admiration and respect.” 

Maude clapped her hands. 

“ Now everything is beautiful, and I can be 
happy again. Do you knowl felt that I be- 
longed to you instead of myself, until I had 
seen you,and though by ever so poor a trib- 
ute, cancelled the obligation ?” 

“There was no need of it. I have been 
trebly repaid already. Is it not enough of 
proud delight and joy, to have it to remember 
that I saved the life of one like you? Besides 
I have my favor to ask. See.” 

He thrust his hand into his breast pocket, 
and drew outa broken chain with a small 
gold locket attached to it, and a broken ring. 

“My chain!” exclaimed Maude; “ with 
Lady Ina’s portrait. Honor lamented its loss ; 
the other half is attached to my chatelaine.” 

“T found it twisted around the great button 
of my jacket. Do you see, the ring which 
held the two snapped asunder. One half is 
with this, and the other I suppose with yours.” 

Maude laughed lightly. 

“Perhaps some merman reached up his 
hand for a troth ring. What is the old super- 
stition, I have forgotten it?” _ 

Owen’s cheeks glowed as he replied: 

“It is the custom of Scottish lovers, I be- 
lieve. They break a ring and have faith that 
though every barrier rise between, somehow, 
so long as the separate portions are kept sa- 
credly, the two shall be again united.” 

“Let me see the ring,” said Mande. 

He handed it to her, and she bent over it, 
perceiving that it was indeed nicely halved, 
one portion remaining in a link of the chain 
which Owen had found. 

“T will look for the other,” said she, dream- 
ily; “it is rather odd to be sure.” 

“If you please,” exclaimed Owen, “ will you 
give it back tome? This, I mean which the 
wave knotted about my button. I thought 
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the likeness was your own, and longed for 
that also. To tell the truth, but for this 
meeting, Iam afraid you would never have 
seen either. It seemed somehow the’ river's 
gift to me.” 

“And so it was. You shall have it. The 
picture is copied from a portrait of an ances- 
tress of mine, who rather curiously has given 
me her blonde face after a long interval of 
dark eyes and hair.” 

“Ah yes, know. Such hair and eyes are 
seldom seen. That was why it seemed more 
remarkable. They have always been my glory 
and ideal. And I noticed you before you fell, 
because you were so much like my mother, 
The portrait must be as much like her youth, 
as it now resembles yours.” 

“That is strange. Honor at least will be in- 
terested. You must bring your mother here. 
And you will come to-morrow, and tell us 
what Lord Roland can do for you. He is my 
ghardian, you know.” 

“Your guardian! I thought—I fancied—” 
And here the lad broke down, but his heart 
leaped up, as though he had received joyous 


“That he was even nearer and dearer. He 
seemed so agitated and passionately tender. 
And he called you his darling,” answered Owen 
promptly, watching her face in his turn. 

“Did he? the generous, magnanimous soul! 
Do you know, Owen, I am a giddy, silly, fool- 
ish butterfly, not worth the caressing touch 
of his finger-tip. And he is a great, grand, 
deep-minded man! What can he see in me 
worthy his regard ?” 

“Then you own that I was right in my con- 
jecture,” said Owen, half frightened the mo- 
ment the words were uttered, at his audacity, 
“then you are to marry him.” 

“Did I say that? not at all, friend Owen. 
I told you I was still drifting on the tide, not 
anchored yet. There’s no knowing what 
hand shall stay my giddy course.” 

“0,” exclaimed Owen, with sudden pas- 
sion, “if I were not poor, and obscure, and 
unknown, if daring deeds, and fearless, patient 
endeavor, if mighty yearnings after a grand 
prize could only win, I would show you such a 
hand, now, and here. 

“Lady Maude,let me have my locket and the 
broken ring and go away. I shall be mad in 
my ambition if I linger here, for even before 
I saw you I worshipped secretly before just 
such an ideal as you have realized. 0, if I 
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were only your equal in birth! I would not 
mind the rest. I would plan, and toil, and 
persevere, till I had gained the others, and 
then I would come to you—Good heavens! 
what am I saying? ‘You will think me mad, 
insolent, presumptuous !” 

He paused abruptly and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“Owen Gray,” said Maude’s clear, sweet 
voice, “ birth is nothing, wealth is still less; 
but win a true man’s eagle height, and leave 
the rest to the fate which arranged this 
meeting.” 

Owen drew away his hands. 

“Dare I interpret your words as I like?” 

Brown eyes, eager, glad, clear as the heavens 
above them, were questioning those dreamy, 
wistful, blue orbs, half-shut down by the gold- 
en rays of pencilled lashes; and for the in- 
stant there was a reverent hush of silence, as 
if even rippling river and rustling leaf paused 


to listen. Then spoke Lady Maude’s clear, 


silvery tone: 

“I think Lam half in a dream. The veil 
seems to have dropped from my spirit, which 
looks straight through its fleshly garb into 
yours. You say I am like the ideal -you set 
up from contemplation of your mother’s love- 
liness, That surely is a pure and holy senti- 
ment. Let me confess ithere and now. You 
also are the youthful image of all I have ad- 
mired and respected in another. Go on hope- 
fully and boldly. Make yourself like him, let 
the world acknowledge you the grand and no- 
bly rounded character, such as belongs now 
to Roland Mabury; then come to me. We 
are both so young, hardly more than chil- 
dren! Is it not glorious to think of the years 
given us for working out the problem? We 
will never say another word of this kind, 
scarcely whisper to ourselves what we have 
said here. But if you will come to me such 

. a3 Ihave described, and I recognize your ca- 
pability; then I will wait to welcome you.” 


“ Lady Maude! cried Owen, lifting his hand 


toward the sky, “hear me give my solemn 
promise to deserve this gracious condescen- 
sion of yours. O, I have the strength, the in- 
spiration now, which must surely give suc- 
cess. Come what may, or will, you have one 
heart which will never fail you, never falter 
in its devotion.” i 

“ Two, I think, have promised that this very 
day,” said Mande, with a quaint little laugh, 
“and there are provisos in both cases. Owen 
Grey, I will wait for you, but if you do not 
come, I shall marry Lord Roland.” 
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“And you will keep the broken half of the 
ring, that which the river rent in twain ?” 

“To be sure. And you shall have this 
chain, locket and all. And mind, you are to 
come to-morrow to see my guardian in another 
character, and you are to forget all this, un- 
til you are entitled to claim the broken half 
to complete the perfect circle. Are you really 
a fisherman, Owen ?” 

“TI have been,” answered Owen, “but I 
am sono longer. I have sold my boat. And 
about to-morrow,—I cannot promise, I was to 
start on ajourney, but this surely should di- 
vert her purpose.” 

“Whose purpose ?” 

“My mother’s. There is no other influence 
can command my movements, except your 
own. 1 will come, unless my mother ob- 
jects. But if I do not come for days, weeks, 
even for years, you will not forget that I am 
striving,-hoping, loving ?” 

“T shall not forget. And nowI think it 
would be highly becoming in me to retreat 
to the house. I have thanked you for saving 
my life. O,whata relief it is. Good-night, 
Owen!” 

She turned, and went swiftly toward the 
house, Owen following quietly till he saw her 
reach the veranda, then hastened back to his 
boat, and shoved off into the river. 

“ What an angel of goodness and beauty she 
is!” cried he enthusiastically, too tumultuous- 
ly happy to remain silent. “ AndI, how proud 
and glad I ought to be! What a motive I — 
have for exertion! And the treasure I have 
hidden so carefully is mine now, mine by her 
gift as well as that of the river.” 

‘He had taken the oars while he spoke, and 
dipped them into the water with his own skill- 
ful stroke. To avoid the counter current he 
guided his boat close to the bank, which 
shelved in a sort of promontory point from the 
undulating plain above. Sudden and swift as 
the leap of a panther from out the black 
shadow beneath the bank, shot a light skiff, 
and before Owen had time to look, or speak, 
or scarcely think, it grazed against his boat, 
and a stout club, iron shod, and wielded by a 
brawny arm, descended like a thunder stroke 
upon him. A second followed, but from the 
swaying of the boat missed its mark, and fell 
on the rowlock snapping it off like a whip 
string. It was not needed, however, to attain 
its fell object. Owen had fallen heavily from 
his seat. 

“ Quick, Jim!” whispered hoarsely the voice 
of a notorious London ruffian; “ turn out his 
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pockets, while I guide the boat further down 
the stream. I'll be blasted if I don’t hear 
another pair of oars somewhere.” 

A fierce oath escaped the other. 

“By thunder, Nick! we’ve done it this 
time. This here’s not the cove after all. It’s 
nothing buta boy, and common trash at 
that.” 


“The Evil One take him! How did it hap- 


pen? Blast it, Jim, there's a boat coming. 
Over with him, and we’ll wait a bit longer for 
the right man.” 

The second miscreant had secured the con- 
tents of Owen’s pockets, which afterward 
elicited a jeer of contempt. He lifted the 
senseless body in his arms, and flung it out 
over the side of the boat, and sprang into the 
skiff again. Amidst the splash and gurgling 
wavelets that settled over poor Owen, the skiff 
retreated, and hid again in the shadow of the 
bank. 

Owen’s boat drifted slowly with the cur- 
rent. Two furlongs below, the approaching 
boat met it, and a rough voice exclaimed: 

* Halloo, Owen, are you asleep? This ere, 
your lordship, is his boat, the one I'm to buy 
of him.” 

“ But it is empty, my good fellow !” answered 
Lord Roland Mabury. 

“The devil! beg your pardon, sir. What's 
happened to the boy?” 

“ Nothing serious, I trust, just when ’'m on 
the track.” 

“ He isn’t here, sure as the world. I’llland 
you, and take the boat back; maybe he for- 
got to anchor it. He isn’t the lad to get into 
mischief, or I should suspect foul play.” 

“ You may leave me then on the other side. 
There’s an inn near by. I wont disturb the 
people at Inglis Park to-night. Be sure you 
bring me word of your success in the 
morning.” 

And Roland Mabury, wrapping his cloak 
around him carelessly, to shield himself from 
the evening dampness, went his way, where 
presently Jake Mertoun had landed him, on 
the opposite bank of the river, never dream- 
ing what slight event—the meeting of Jake 
at the Kingston tap-room—had saved him from 
the murderous attack lying in wait for him; 
never suspecting that the object of his search 
was even then drifting with the cold waves 
below him, having received the death-dealing 
blow intended for Roland, Lord of Mabury. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A gay smiling face greeted my Lord Roland 
as he walked gravely inté the boudoir, and 
into the presence of the pretty mistress of 
Inglis Park. 

“Good morning, Lord Mabury; I rejoice to 
see you!” exclaimed a high-ringing voice 
from behind Maude, while the latter silently 
extended herhand. “ You see I have brought 
back our pet to her usual comfortable state of 
mind. I have heard harassing accounts of her 
willful behaviour yesterday, but I have coaxed 
her into extra good-nature to-day.” 

“Iam rejoiced to hear it, Miss Belle,” re- 
plied Lord Roland, turning to the brilliant 
brunette, who leaned her stately figure against 
the carved back of Maude’s chair. “ Maude 
will be improved, no doubt, by your sprightly 
presence. Indeed, I am sure she has been 
already.” 

And stooping down he looked into the clear, 
shining eyes of his ward. 

“ Restored to tranquillity, all happy again, 
little Maude?” questioned he in a low voice 
that had a vibrant strain of sadness. 

Maude flushed a little, but answered 

readily: 
_ “ Quite restored, thank you, and thoroughly 
ashamed of my perversity. I slept sweetly all 
night, and was so good-natured this morning 
that even Dr. Mathewson forgave me.” 

“It is very fortunate, since I bring you no 
news of your hero. The advertisement has 
brought no response. None of my detectives 
have found him yet, and when I was sure I 
was on the track myself I was suddenly 
thrown back.” 

“ Were you busy for that all day yesterday ? 
I thought it was business of your own. Don’t 
vex yourself any more about it. He will show 
himself presently, I dare say.” 

She looked up in his face as she spoke, and 
was surprised and grieved to see lines of care, . 


unusual paleness of complexion, and a faded, 


weary look in the eyes, that were usually so 
sparkling and earnest. 

“My dear Lord Roland!” exclaimed she, 
“Ido believe you have been on this search 
all the night long. I shall never forgive my- 
self for my foolish willfulness.” 

“Don’t give yourself useless and causeless 
reproach. It was really business of my own 


which called me away, troublesome, irritating - 


business, and while upon it I chanced upon a 
clue to the young fisherman’s whereabouts, at 
all events found some one who described him 
accurately.” 
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“Ts it possible there is anything trouble- 
_ gome for my lord Roland Mabury ?” exclaimed 
Miss Belle Marmaduke, her keen black eye 
sweeping its brilliant glance over his face. 
“ Reputation gives him a magic charm to ban- 
ish every annoyance. I hear him quoted as 
the most enviable of mortals, whose placid 
streamlet knows no ripple of disquiet.” 

“ Reputation is a very deceitful guide, Miss 
Belle. You-witness for yourself that there has 
come a very decided ripple. Was not my. 
river excursion nearly spoiled by a threatened 
tragedy? And am I not baffled now in the 
most tantalizing manner in my search for the 
gallant fellow who performed the feat which 
should have fallen to me?” 

“Don’t search any more for him, Lord Ro- 
land. He’ll come to hand in the right time,” 
observed Maude, her lily fingers playing ab- 
stractedly with the lace ruffles of her wrist, 
and her gold-fringed eyelids downcast. 

“And a proper hero may he prove, little 
Maude,” said Miss Belle, stooping down to 
kiss the faircheek. “I am sure he was hand- 
some enough for the king of the Tritons, 
O, I shall never forget how his eyes shone as 
he rose to the surface, with your drenched 
curls sweeping across his cheek. Take my 
word for it, the lad marks that day with a 
golden letter when he saved our sweet little 
Maude, wherever he is hiding. Now doesn’t 
he, my Lord Rvland ?” 

“T{ shall do it for him if he is found,” an- 
swered his lordship. 

“ By the way, did you notice the man in the 
boat with him?” pursued Miss Belle, in a 
careless, chattering tone, but she kept her 
sharp eyes on his face. “He had such a pe- 
culiar countenance I should know him 
straightway, and how he glowered at you, 
Lord Roland. One would have thought he 
held seme deadly enmity.” 

“T paid most attention to the lad,” replied 
Lord Roland, coldly. 

“Tt was a remarkable face. A respectable 
detective ought to be able to find it, and 
through him you could reach the lad.” 

“T have set skillful men upon the track, and 
have no doubt we shall find him, when we 
have taken time enough,” answered Lord 
Roland, turning away from her a little impa- 
tiently. 

Miss Belle set her scarlet lip in a little smile 
of triumph. 

“Maude, my pet,” said she, sinking lan- 
guidly upon a velvet cushion at the foot of 
-Maude’s chair, “ you have made quite a sensa- 
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tion before your time. How do you expect to 
count the slain when once you have dawned 
upon the London season ? It was really vastly 
romantic, that account in this marning issue. 
‘ The youthful heiress of the late Lord Hubert 
of Inglis, an exceedingly lovely and interest- 
ing young lady, who is destined to shine a 
bright particular star amidst our noble ladies, . 
while out upon an excursion on the river, very 
nearly lost her life. The alarm and conster- 
nation of her distinguished guardian, the no- 
ble lord of Mabury Slope, who it is rumored, 
—etc., ete.’” 

“ Who could be so absurd?” exclaimed Lord 
Roland, with an involuntary start of an- 
noyance, “I did not expect it would get to 
the paper.” 

“ Which, the accident or the rumor?” ques- 
tioned Miss Belle, with a malicious smile. 
“ Maude, dear child, see how your coming is 
announced, and imagine what extravagant 
ideas you must satisfy.” 

“I do not know that there is any must 
about it, Belle. I am in no hurry for London 
and its hollow frivolity.” 

“ Bless me, what a little anchorite! Well, 
there is acomfort in knowing how much time 
there is before you. Let me see, you are just 
seventeen. But your mother was married at 
eighteen, was she not, Lord Roland? I think 
you were one of the groomsmen.” 

“You were?” exclaimed Maude, turning 
to him in surprise. “I never suspected it.” . 

“My Lord Roland has a spell. I told you 
people said it. I have no doubt he will be 
just as fresh and youthful in his appearance 
twenty years hence.” 

“Maude, my dear, I hope you appreciate 
the moral Miss Belle wishes to enforce. am 
old enough to be your father; in fact, precisely 
of that father’s age,” said his lordship, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone, and in a moment more 
he rose and left the room. 

“ Belle, you are very naughty,” ‘said Maude ; 

“ you have almost vexed him.” 

“ More than almost,” laughed Belle. “But 
I ecouldn’t help it, 1 was so vexed with that 
rumor. Don’t be foolish, you innocent lamb, 
and throw yourself and your beautiful youth 
away for a man exactly of your father’s age. 
It is shamefully selfish in him to encourage 
you to remain in this seclusion. No wonder 
the world hints at the possible result. Go out 
and see for yourself,” 

“ That is precisely what he asks of me,” an- 
swered Maude, “ You are very wrong in your 
imputations, Belle. He is everything noble 
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and grand, and if I went all through London, 


I should never find his equal.” 

Miss Belle tossed ber head, and arched her 
long neck. * . 

“Don’t be too sure of that, little one. You 
have heard of whited sepulchres.” 

“O Belle, now I am angry with you myself. 

* That is shameful for you to say.” 

“Then I'll run away and talk to Lady Mar- 
garet.” 

And turning a laughing but half-defiant 
face toward her until the door closed upon it, 
Belle Marmaduke retreated. 

She had a very different role in Lady Mar- 
garet’s room. 

“You dear, sweet creature!” exclaimed 
she, the moment she entered, and found Lady 
Margaret practising a sentimental smile before 
her mirror. “I’ve come to have a comforting 
talk with you. My Lord Roland is cross and 
sarcastic, and Maude doesn’t dare to have a 
thought varying from his pattern. You'll give 
me a refreshing change. And by the way, do 
tell me, if you know what is the latest rumor. 
They're making a sort of Bluebeard of Lord 
Roland. They say he is keeping our pretty 
Maude in strict seclusion to make sure of win- 
ning her for himself.” 

“Lord Roland wish to win a child like 
Maude! How ridiculous!” exclaimed Lady 
Margaret, sharply. 

“So I told them. I said it was far more 
likely to be the dear, sweet aunt, who was far 
more suitable for him. So confess now, dear 
Lady Margaret, that I am right.” 

Lady Margaret tossed her head in what was 
meant to be playful caprice, and put on so 
ridiculously bashful a smile that even Belle 
Marmaduke was fain to bury her face in her 
handkerchief, and fell to coughing vigorously 
to hide her merriment. 

“Now, Belle, you sharp-eyed darling, you 
mustn’t question me too closely. It is quite 
enough for you to know Lord ‘Roland has no 
idea of that child.” 

“And he is doing his best to win somebody 
else! Now, Lady Margaret, you must have 
me for one of the bridesmaids. How odd it 
seems to think Lord Roland was groomsman 
for Maude’s father. They were very close 
friends, know. certainly a wonderfully 
preserved man. I was struck with consterna- 
tion to discover his age. Why, one would say 
he was not a day beyond thirty!” 

“Such calm temperaments always keep 
their youthful freshness. Now nerves like 
mine—” 


“ Ah, yes, I know, you are like the sensitive 
plant; but then it is so interesting to. find a 
delicate creature like you. I wonder if Lord 
Roland had any youthful attachments? So 
gallant and handsome, it seems likely.” 

“Why rake up bygones, Belle? I think he 
was rather wild when he was extremely 
young, you know. Generous natures, they 
say, will run riot for a little time, to work off 
the exuberance of youthful spirits. I remem- 
ber Hubert’s saying once that a great shock 
had saved his friend. But you see how grand 
and noble he has grown.” 

“I see,” muttered Belle Marmaduke, biting 
her scarlet lip, and adding mentally: “And I 
am determined to pierce through the whited 
sepulchre, and find what foul wrong is hidden 
beneath. I know there is a secret, and I will 
ferret it out. My poor Hal could get that fine 
post if only this grim moralist would give his 
recommendation to the premier. But no, my 
pattern Lord Roland must shrug his shoul- 
ders, and question the young gentleman’s fit- 
ness to do honor to the place, I'll teach him 
yet the bad policy of interfering with my pros- 
pects. Let my woman’s wit have scope, and 
we'll see if his lordship wont gladly proffer 
the recommendation.” 

“Where is Lord Roland now?” asked Lady 
Margaret, glancing at the mirror to see that 
her lace headdress covered the bald places at 
the sides of her head. “I wonder he hasn't 
called for me.” 

“TI sent him out of Mande’s boudoir in a 
little huff. I fancy he has had some unpleas- 
ant news. He looks worn and pale. Who 
was i him when he received that tele- 


go down into the 
parlor and see him.” 

Miss Belle made no movement to accompa- 
ny her, and Lady Margaret, carefully smooth- 
ing out the rustling folds of her elaborately 
trimmed morning dress, descended alone. 

As soon as she was gone, Belle Marmaduke 
rose and began pacing the room, her long, slim 
hands clasped before her, her black eyes 
sparkling, the scarlet blood burning ander the 
brunette cheek. 

“T'll ferret out the secret, Roland Mabury. 
You've spoilt Hal’s prospects and my wed- 
ding, and I’m not the one to submit tamely. 
I'll e’en take my revenge. I haven’t been 
gleaning all these hints to let them lie idle. 
If I can get hold of that telegram, I think it 
would give me just the clue I need.” 

And presently Miss Belle put on her shaw! 
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and hat, and putting her head into Maude’s 
room, announced her intention of taking a 
stroll, to shake off the cobwebs. 

“Tl be back again in time to wake you up 
from the trance in which your Bluebeard 
leaves you,” laughed she, and withdrew her 
bold, handsome face. 

And shortly Miss Belle’s straight, jaunty 
figure, was making its way toward the tele- 
graph office. The operator was a young man, 
and Miss Belle after a single glance at his face 
saw her course clear. She put on her most 
bewitching smile, flashed one of her bewilder- 
jng glances into his face, and with easy grace 
settled herself in his office. 

“Tam such an ignoramus, you must know. 
I couldn’t bear to be laughed at, and so I’ve 
come down here to plague you, and be taught 
all about this wonderful Ariel art of yours,” 
declared she, fluttering her parasol, and set- 
tlmg her flounces into his chair. “ You see 
Lord Roland was trying to explain it to me. 
That telegram of his yesterday, you know 
just how it worked, and how it stamped out 
its message. But bless you, it was all Greek to 
me. I couldn’t understand the first hint. So 
I just said to myself I'll go down early to-mor- 
row and see it stamped out for me, and then 
wont I astonish him by my sudden brilliance ? 
And so hereIlam, And I know you wont be 
cross, and I hope you’re not busy.” 

Of course, with those bright black eyes 
smiling such glittering approval, the young 
man was entirely gracious. Besides, he was 
not insensible of the honor of this familiar vis- 
it from the great house of the place. He be- 
gan his explanations, taking up the whole 
subject. 

“And you can read them so easily? And 
the marks are like these? Stay—take that 
same message of Lord Roland’s, so I can sur- 
prise him by writing it out clearly. I am so 
stupid I shall never master but one, and I 
want to be revenged for his raillery.” 

The operator turned to a record boak lying 
near him, and opened at the latest written 
page. 


“We never read these, you know. All mes- 
sages are sacred trusts. But of course it is 
all right in this case, since you have seen the 
message.” 

“Of course,” laughed Miss Belle; “ begin 
the first words, and I think I can finish it 
from memory.” 

And while she laughed her eyes darted over 
his shoulder and seized upon the record writ- 
ten in bold, round chirography. 
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Half an hour afterward the young lady was 
walking slowly with abstracted air toward In- 


giis Park, repeating over at least half a dozen 


times: 


“Your lordship has been imposed upon. 
There is no death. I have had a call for two 
hundred pounds. Shall I pay it?” ; 


“ Berwick! Berwick! who lives at Berwick ? 
It is almost into Scotland, I think. Whose 
death does he care for? For certain, if he was 
glad he would not have turned so ghastly 
white, as Thomson tells about, on learning 
there was no death. Well, well, I must watch 
closely and see for myself. “It’s certain no 
one will tell me!” 

On the way into the avenue she met Tho 
son. Miss Belle had a way of her own with 
servants, and everywhere she visited she was 
apt to get pretty well acquainted with the 
family below stairs, and as a general thing, 
they all liked her, She made a pause now, 
with a gay, good-humored smile especially for 
Thomson’s benefit. 

“Ah, good morning, Thomson. How hale 
and hearty you always manage to look! I 
don’t wonder my uncle Sir Henry envied the 
Inglis people your invaluable services. Well, 
you’ve had quite an excitement here at the 
Park. But thank Heaven! dear Lady Maude 
is quite recovered now. You couldn’t spare 
time now, could you, to show me about the 
new improvements ander way over back of 
the hill ?” 

“Indeed, I should be very happy to’ do it, 
but Lord Roland is very particular, I’m taking 
a message for him to the telegraph office.” 

Miss Belle bent down her tall form to adjust 
a ruffied flounce, and so concealed a gleam of 
exulting interest which flamed out in her 
eye. 

“Q, certainly, any time will do, only this is 
such a lovely-morning one don’t care to go 
back tothe house. Why, I declare, I’ve lost my 
handkerchief. I'll walk a few steps back with 
you and look for it. It was one dear Lady 
Margaret hemstitched, and she'll be vexed 
about it.” 

And Miss Belle, sweeping her black eyes 
toward the avenue, to judge if there was any 
observing eye, turned back, and walked along 
slowly by Thomson’s side. 

The little slip of folded paper was in Thom- 
son’s band, safe within a sealed envelop. The 
lynx eyes detected so much, and straightway 
the subtle mind was devising a plan to obtain 


a glimpse of it. The telegraph operator would 
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hardly be unsuspicious upon asecond applica- 

tion. She must have that paper in her hand 
before it was handed into the office. But how 
was it to be done? 

To Thomson's surprise, but it must also be 
added his secret gratification, Miss Belle kept 
on walking beside him when they entered the 
village street. At a small shop where she 
caught a glimpse of stationers’ materials ex- 
posed for sale, Miss Belle paused in the midst 
of a busy talk. 

“ There, I told Lady Margaret I would make 

' those paper flowers to-day. I'll get the wire 
now. Wait a minute, Thomson, please, and 
then I'll hear the rest of your interesting 
story.” 

She darted into the shop, was only absent a 
moment, and came out without any package. 

“No wire except some large enough fora 
stove furnisher.—How stupid! Now tell me 
the rest, Thomson, about my lady. You're a 
jewel at relating these old legends.” 

Thomson, nothing loath to walk through 
the village street with this handsome young 
lady, the daughter of a distinguished house, 
talking thus familiarly, moved on slowly. 
Besides, the telegraph office was in sight. 

“Bless me, have I walked all this distance! 
I fancy I shall be tired enough before I return 
home. And there’s another stationer’s shop 
beyond, isn’t there? But I positively cannot 
go so far. O Thomson, your stories have 
cheated me into walking so far, you really 
ought to make it up by going for me. Geta 
coil of fine wire such as they use for paper 
flowers; the shopkeeper will know. Here’s 
my purse: And stay, Pll ran up with your 
despatch to the operator. I love to see them 
click off the words so magically.” 

These words were spoken so swiftly, and 
Miss Belle thrust her purse so quickly into 
his hand, holding out hers authoritatively for 
the despatch, that, before he had time to col- 
lect his thoughts, Thomson was walking 
along towards the stationer’s, and the young 
womah had vanished up the staircase of the 

‘telegraph office. Only half way, however. 
Miss Belle’s dexterous fingers tore open the 
envelop, her gleaming eyes ran along the long 
lines traced in Roland Mabury’s clear, full 

“handwriting. , + 


“TI have sent the money, paid at Berwick. 
In Heaven’s name, find out the truth, and 
send it tome. But send yourself, don’t let it 
come any other way.” 


Miss Belle read over the address, mentally 


taking it down for future reference. “Simon 
Ferguson, Berwick.” 

She folded the slip of paper, took out from 
her pocket the envelops she had purchased in- 
stead of wire, thrust it im, sealed it carefully, 
and mounting the rest of the stairs, handed in 
the despatch. 

“To be sent at once; from Lord Mabury; 
the servant met me with it,” said she briefly, 
with the air of one in great haste, and swiftly 
descended. 

Thomson came with the wire, and they re- 
turned to the Park, the old servant wondering 
a little that Miss Belle seemed to have lost 
her interest in his stories. 

The young lady was lively and vivacious 
enough, however, when, after a short rest in 
her chamber, she came dancing into Maude's 
boudoir, looking very handsome in her pink 
barege, with its black velvet trimmings at 
wrist and throat, and Swiss braces over the 
waist. 

“Mande, my love, I’ve made up my mind 
to be magnanimous. I’m going to spend a 
week with you, and enliven you three dear 
prosy people out of your dullness.” 

Maude nodded willing acquiescence, but 
Lord Roland, who was sitting beside her, look- 
ing worn and tired, was in nowise brightened 
by the intelligence. 

“ Are you reaily dull, Maude?” asked he. 

Maude shook her head, and smiled: back. 

“That is one of Belle’s extravagant fancies. 
We will leave her in it, because she will only 
turn to another-in case she is argued from 
that.” 

“But you're not to sit moping here all pte 
Are we to ride, or walk, or maybe sail ?” 

“Anything but the last. I’m not quite 
ready for sailing yet,” said .oe with a lit- 
tle shiver. 

“To be sure; how could I be so heedless? 
We will ride then. And are we to be honored 
with his lordship’s company ?” 

“T think not. IToughttoreturn to London, 
but I have been waiting for a telegram.” 

“Your lordship is a profitable patron for 
that useful line of invisible messages.” 

“Just now I have somewhat to do with 
them, I admit. It is annoying, that with all 
the messages, I get no satisfaction for my lit- 
tle Maude. Where can this fisherman hide 
himself? 

“He will come when it is right for him_to 
appear,” said Maude, fingering daintily 4 
queer ornament secured among the charms at 
her watch-chain; a semi-circle of gold, the 
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half of what had been once a finger-ring of youth, which shall not be able to cast its bale- 


quaint workmanship. 
“Is she really your little Mande? that is 


Emma.” 


what they say,” queried Belle Marmaduke, * 


fixing her bright black eyes full upon his 
face. 

There went a swift crimson over Maude’s 
cheek, surging upward to the fair forehead 
and its nestling curls of bronzed gold. 

Lord Roland saw it, and a little spasm of 

pain shot across his face, and as Belle with 
one of her irritating laughs turned hastily 
from the room, he bent down to Maude’s 
chair. 
“ My child,” said he, “I am your guardian, 
the one to whose care your parents left you. 
Let nothing vex you which this provoking 
girl can say; and forget, I beseech you, what- 
ever my madness led me to hint yesterday. 
Iam your guardian, Maude; that much—no 
more.” 

There was a grave look of smothered pain, 
of heroic renunciation on his face. Maude’s 
clear eyes read it, and she said compassion- 
ately: 

“You have met some néw trouble, dear 
Lord Roland. I am very sorry.” 

“No,” answered he, “ nothing new. If it 
were, I think I might bear it. It is the old, 
old weight settled back upon me all the heav- 
ier because I thought I was clear of it. 
Maude, child, be thankful for your innocent 


ful curse upon your whole life.” 

“TI am véry, very sorry,” repeated Maude. 

“For me? thank you, compassionate little 
heart. But don’t let it rob your own spirit of 
a single moment’s peace. Forget what I was 
mad enough to hint, vaguely though it might 
be. Just Heaven, spare me this added pang! 
Let me pierce no more innocent hearts! 
Maude, my child, be sure you understand me.”* 

Maude arched her neck a little haughtily. 

“You mean, my lord,” she began—but he 
interrupted her. 

“Tt is an awkward thing to say, and yet af- 
ter my imprudent speech yesterday, it is right 
for me to force my lips to speak it. Their 
hateful innuendoes have no foundation,Maude, 
must not have any foundation.” 

“Something has occurred since yesterday,” 
said Maude musingly, more to herself than to 
him. 

Lord Roland set his teeth savagely against 
his restless lip. 

’ “No,” muttered he, “something has not 
occurred, that is all.” : 

' And here Miss Belle reappeared with hat 
and scarf ready for the ride, having taken the 
liberty, she said, to order the carriage brought 
to the door. 

But people who knew her were accustomed 
to Belle Marmaduke’s liberties. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A little fairy calls me “ mamma!” f, 
Eyes as dark as shades of night, 
Soft brown hair in clusters falling 
O’er a brow of waxen white; 
And I twine those silken tresses 
O’er my fingers oft with care, 
And I meet her child-caresses 
With a blissful feeling rare. 


Smiles about her lips are playing, 
Laughing wonder in her glance, 
As about her pathway straying 
Golden sunbeams gayly dance; 
And her merry voice is sounding 
Through the parlor, hall and door: 
Hushed anon, again resounding, 
Light and gay forevermore. 
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“EMMA.” 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


Oft those cherub lips are parted, 
Whispering words of love to me, 
And I prize them of more value 
Than bright jewels from the sea; 
Than the wealth of far-off Indies, 
Than the miser’s sordid plea; 
Give him gold, but far more priceless 
Are these love tones breathed to me. 


Oft I gaze upon her sleeping 
Sweetly in her crib of white, 

And I feel that, for my keeping, 
Closed within this casket bright, 

Is a priceless gem—immortal— 
Sinless, unto me thus given, 

* And O, may I, pure and stainless, 

Train my precious gift for heaven! 
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MADEMOISELLE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


MapAm school was the most 
fashionable and select boarding-school in 
M——, and, as the circulars informed you, un- 
surpassed in the advantages it afforded young 
ladies for acquiring a finished education. Of 
course, there were the usual complaints 
among the pupils of the niggardly manner in 
which that part of the menage not exposed 
to the eye of the public was conducted,—of 
scanty repasts in which all the delicacies of 
the season were not represented, and cheer- 
less little dormitories whose carpets were worn 
threadbare, and whose furniture gave striking 
indications of having been gathered up among 
the odds and ends of an auction room; but 
yet as I look back, from the standpoint of 
added years and experience, upon my life 
there, 1 am inclined to think that we were 
not so badly off, after all, as we fancied; for if 
madam was, in her treatment of her pupils, 
a little sparing of “creature comforts,” she 
more than made amends for it by the occa- 
sional glimpses of society and opportunities 
of indulging in little romances of our own 
which she allowed us, and which ordinarily 
form no part of boarding-school life. 

Madam was a fair and buxom dame, carry- 
ing her five-and-forty years with as graceful 
and girlish an air as if they had been only 
half as many, and as serene, and stately, and 
smiling, through all the worry and care of her 
life, as if she had been a queen on her throne. 
She dressed herself as youthfully as possible, 
wearing the brightest and freshest of ribbons 
and the daintiest of laces, and affected a 
thousand little girlish ways, artfully pretty 
poses, and a coy coquetry of manner, which 
someway never seemed ridiculous or out of 
place in her as they would have done in most 
women of her age. There was a fresh child- 
ish prettiness in her face, with its soft, white 
skin, smooth and unwrinkled as a babe’s, its 
little dimpled chin and round cheeks—so care- 
fully and artistically rouged that no person, 
uninitiated in the arts of the toilet, would 
have believed the soft pink flush that stained 
them to be other than nature’s handiwork— 
with the clusters of flaxen curls, soft and 
bright as floss silk, hanging over them; and 
no maiden of sixteen years ever wore on her 
face a more innocent and care-free expression. 


Nature had given madam esthetic tastes 
.& love of admiration and luxury; neces- 
sity had made her sharp and practical and de- 
signing; under those soft smiles, and that se- 
renely gracious manner, she veiled a host of 
“ carking cares,” and struggling ambitions, and 
artful plannings. If fate had given her that 
high position in life which she coveted, and 
which she was certainly fitted for, she might 
have been a kind and amiable woman; but, 
with her ambition and desires constantly 
thwarted, she had grown hardened and 
soured, and the good that might still have re- 
mained in her was so covered up by a crust 
of worldliness and selfishness, that it very 
rarely showed itself, that is to those keen-eyed 
observers of human nature who saw that her 
sweet siniles and winning ways were only an 
outside ornament, and by no means an index 
to her true character. Of course madam’s 
pupils belonged to this latter class; we 
were all very sage young ladies, and by no 
means to be imposed upon by the honeyed 
words, the “ my dears” and “my darlings,” 
with which madam greeted all new-comers. 
If we had been of the opposite sex we should 
probably have regarded madam in a very dif 
ferent light; but, as it was, all her airs and 
graces, her charming attitudes and bewitching 
toilets, passed for nothing with us, or were re- 
garded with silent scorn as an infringement 
of our girlish rights, for it was an indisputa- 
ble though humiliating fact that at the social 
levees which were held every fortnight, and to 
which madam secured the attendance of all 
the “lions” native to or temporarily sojourn- 
ing in M——, she herself was invariably the 
centre of attraction and of admiration, tri- 
umphing over scores of more youthful belles 
to their unutterable indignation. 

But those Thursday evenings on which the 
levees were held were the bright spots in our 
sky, the oases in the desert of our school life. 
True the refreshments were not the most in- 
viting, and the music not the most entranc- 
ing; but schoolgirl appetites were ravenous 
enough not to be fastidious in regard to the 
former, and schoolgirl feet were light enough 
to “dance dull care away” to less enticing 
strains than the latter; so, through the long - 


two weeks that preceded it, the thought of 
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that night enlivened us. Manifold were the 
consultations as to the relative beauty and 
becomingness of different hues of silks and 
ribbons, and different styles of hair-dressing, 
and endless the wondering what would be 
worn by Miss Lilian Haughton, the belle of 
the school, who never condescended to give 
any previous information with regard to her 
toilet, but, when the evening came, always 
dawned upon our waiting eyes in a newer and 
more stylish costume than any of us, and 
which only madam could surpass. The day 
before that eventful Thursday evening was 
always one of scarcely suppressed excite~ 
ment; curl papers and crimping pins adorned 
almost every head, and in busy brains geo- 
metric calculations and French and German 
verse struggled hopelessly through a cloud of 
gauze, and ribbons, and lace. On that day 
madam herself very rarely appeared in the 
schoolroom, occupying the whole day, the 
girls asserted, in “ prinking” for the evening, 
and leaving the school entirely in charge of 
Miss Sharpe, the head assistant, a prim maid- 
en lady whose nature was perfectly expressed 
in her name, and Mademoiselle Pierrot, the 
French teacher. , 

Mademoiselle Pierrot was as great a con- 
trast both to madam and to Miss Sharpe as 
could be found. A meek, patient, little body, 
always in a drab alpacca dress somewhat the 
worse for wear, with a pale sad face, soft gray 
eyes, with a mournful pleading in them, a 
straight mouth, just a line of crimson, the 
only trace of color in the white face, and only 
awisp of pale brown hair fastened up in a knot 
at the back of her head. She was young, not 
more than twenty-two or three, but sorrow, 
and care, and toil, had stolen away her 
youth, and she moved about with a demure, 
old-lady-like gravity, that was touching to 
see, It was, perhaps, this, and the melan- 
choly forlornness of her appearance, that gave 
ber so much control over her pupils; they all 
felt a sort of pity for her, that made them 
carefully avoid giving her pain, and the young- 
est and most unruly of them would invariably 
yield to mademoiselle, when all madam’s 
stateliness and Miss Sharpe’s severity failed to 
bring them to subjection. 

Mademoiselle was an orphan, without 
friends or home, when fate had thrown her in 
madam’s way, who, seeing at once that she 
might be turned to account, had engaged her, 
nominally as teacher of French, but in reality 
as the drudge of the establishment. She had 
the entire care of the smaller pupils, and all 
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disagreeable tasks were imposed upon her, 
even, it was rumored among the girls, to the 
“getting up” of those wonderfully tasteful 
toilets for which madam was noted, and it 
was evident that she received for her services 
only the smallest meagre, salary, for the drab 
alpacca was the only dress she was ever seen 
to wear, with the exception of a rusty old 
black silk, cut in a quaint, old-fashioned way, 
which did duty on Sundays and exhibition 
days. 

At the Thursday evening entertainments, 
thongh all the other teachers were present— 
Miss Sharpe in a stiff, rustling black silk, 
keeping that keen lookout over the demeanor 
of the young ladies which madam’s attention 
to her guests and graceful coquetry with her 
admirers would not permit her to exercise— 
mademoiselle never appeared. Whether she 
did not wish todo so, or whether madam did 
not wish that she should, no one ever 
knew; but we were all inclined to the opinion 
that it was the former; for we could think of 
no reason that madam could have for not 
wishing her to appear. She surely could not 
fear that the demure, meek-faced little crea- 
ture would prove a rival to her, though there 
was undeniably a childish beauty in the pale 
face, with its great dove-like gray eyes and 
shadowing bands of brown hair. Mademoi- 
selle sang exquisitely, too, and madam was al- 
ways willing to make any sacrifices to render 
her entertainments effective and recherche, 
and a new and fine singer was always eagerly 
sought for and secured if possible; so, of 
course, it must have been mademoiselle’s own 
wish that caused her absenge from the 
levees. 

But one day—it was just. at dusk on one of 
those eventful Thursdays~a group of girls 
were gathered in my room,.where prepara- 
tions for the evening had, almeady begun—the 
bed shrouded with silks, and muslins, and gay 
colored ribbons, and the floor strewn with 
dainty boots and slippers of all shapes and 
sizes—when suddenly the door was thrown 
open and Annie Lane, a brilliant little bru- 
nette, came in, fully, dressed, with streamers 
of rose-colored. ribbon fluttering out behind 
her like the pennants of a ship. 

“ What do you. think, girls” she exclaimed, 
“ mademoiselle-is really coming down to-night. 
Professor Sporle js to be here, and madam 
wants to hear her-sing.” 

“Is she? What do. you suppose she'll 
wear, poor thing? That rusty old black silk, 
that. looks. as if it came out of the ark?’ 
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asked Belle Carter, shaking out the folds of 
her new mauve silk, and looking over her 
shoulder to see how far it trailed on the 


carpet. 

“TI don’t believe she has anything else to 
wear,” said Bessie Lorme, a delicate blonde 
beauty, who had entrusted the dressing of her 
golden locks to me, and was lolling in an easy- 
chair before the mirror while I arranged the 
puffs of soft, flossy hair, above her forehead. 
“Madam is so mean to her! I know she 
doesn’t pay her a cent, and she is continually 
snubbing her in one way or another. I don’t 
think she ever asked her down on a Thursday 
evening before, though I don’t know why she 
doesn't.” 

“Perhaps she is afraid her wonderful son 
might fall in love with her,” suggested Kitty 
Raymond. 

If I have not mentioned before that madam 
had a son, it is by no means because the fact 
was of no importance in the eyes of madam’s 
pupils; on the contrary, though he could not 
boast of an illustrious family, like Mr. Regi- 
nald Tudor, who declared himself to be re- 
lated to the royal family, whose name he bore, 
nor of wealth, like Mr. Stephen Smith, a tall 
young man with a slight squint and locks 
which the young ladies who admired him pro- 
nounced auburn, but which an unprejudiced 
observer would have called red, but who 
atoned for all slight defects in his personal ap- 
pearance by the possession of untold wealth; 
yet of all the beaux who frequented our 
Thursday evening levees, no one was so much 
thought of and talked of as Harry Lemont. 
He was a gay, handsome young man, remark- 
ably gentlemanly and agreeable in manner, 
always merry and good-natured; as different 
as possible from madam, and yet he was the 
apple of her eye. She had sent him to col- 
lege, paying his expenses by dint of careful 
saving and denying herself the luxuries she 
loved, and he was now practising law in 
M——,, boarding in another part of the city, 
but making frequent visits to the school at 
other times than the Thursday evenings. It 
was evident that madam’s every earthly hope 
and pride, not fixed upon herself, was centred 


in him; she imagined him te be wonderfully - 


talented, and anticipated great honors for him 
in the futurey She was very anxious, too, 
that he should make a perfectly unexception- 
able matrimonial alliance, and watched over 
him very carefully whenever she trusted him 
within reach of the. bewitching toils which 
any of her, pupils might endeavor to throw 


Mademoiselle. 


_blended by her motherly devotion, she saw in 


_ and there was a look of childish pleasure in 


about him. With her usual keen-sightednes 


him a match for the greatest lady in the land, 
and there was scarcely one of her pupils whon 
she did not suspect of laying snares to entrap 
him. Miss Lilian Haughton was the young 
lady whom madam had evidently selected for 
her son, and the young man seemed disposed to 
be obedient to his mother’s wishes, while Miss 
Lilian herself seemed not averse to accepting 
his attentions. 

At Kitty’s remark Belle Carter, who wa 
suspected of aspiring to rival Lilian Haugh. 
ton, looked up with a contemptuous smile on 
her lips. 

“ Harry Lemont fall in love with that dowdy 
little creature? What are you thinking of, 
Kitty Raymond ?” 

“Harry Lemont is nothing very wonderful, 
and mademoiselle is dowdy only because she 
wears such queer, old-fashioned things. If 
she dressed well, I think she would be quite 
as pretty as Lilian Haughton or any one else,” 
replied Kitty, stoutly. 

Miss Belle only tossed her head in con- 
temptuous silence, while some of the girls 
laughed aloud, at the idea of poor forlom 
mademoiselle being as pretty as Lilian Haugh- 
ton; but when an hour or two afterwarl 
mademoiselle entered the drawing-room 
where we were assembled, they were forced to 
acknowledge that Kitty was not so far wrong. 

She did not wear the old black silk which 
we all expected to see, but a simple white 
muslin, with no ornaments save a little ruflle 
of yellow old lace at throat and wrists, anda 
cluster of forget-me-nots drooping from the 
folds of her pale brown hair. Excitement had 
brought a faint tinge of pink to her cheeks, 


her eyes as she glanced around the room. 
Shy as she was, she was too meek and had too 
little self-consciousness to be embarrassed or 
constrained, and I am sure she had no idea 
how pretty she looked in that soft white dress, 
that was so much better suited to her than 
the sombre drab which she usually wore. 
She sang a simple little ballad first; her 
voice, not very powerful, but clear and thrill- 
ingly sweet, floated through the rooms with a 
mournful cadence in its tones, that told the 
story of the loneliness and sorrow of her life. 
Then she sang one or two other songs, which 
Professor Sporle asked for, simply and unaf- 
fectedly, but with exquisite grace and skill. 
Her success was perfect, and, after the sing- 
ing was over, it was impossible for madam to 
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draw her into an obscure corner, as it had ev- 
idently been her intention to do, for the re- 
mainder of the evening. Her simplicity and 
naivete were irresistible, and she was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of admirers, who found 
her childlike manner and piquant conversa- 
tion more attractive than even madam's 
graceful discourse, and she gave herself up to 
the novel enjoyment with childish abandon, 
and blossomed into actual beauty, of which 
any one who had seen her in the schoolroom, 
with her sombre dress and careworn face, 
would hardly have believed her capable. 
Madam moved uneasily in her chair, and 
her eyes wandered constantly to the throng 
of gentlemen gathered about mademoiselle’s 
chair, in which her own son was prominent, 
he having left Miss Haughton to the care 
of a rival very much feared by madam. 
If it had been possible for the latter to have 
abandoned the tete-a-tete in which she was 
engaged, I think she would have crossed the 
room and devised some means to disperse that 
group, or, at least, to draw her son back to 
Miss Haughton’s side; but her companion 
was Judge Thorndike, a handsome, courtly 
gentleman of fifty or thereabout, and a mil- 


lionaire, who had recently come to M——, and . 


to whom madam was laying evident siege, and 
this conversation was too good an opportu- 
nity of displaying her graces, and of using 
her bewitching arts, to be lightly sacrificed; 
so she controlled herself and smiled as sweetly 
as ever, but I was quite sure she would never 
allow mademoiselle another like opportunity. 

But after that night, it was impossible for 
madam to prevent mademoiselle’s appearing 
on those Thursday evenings, without betray- 
ing her real motives for doing so, so at every 
levee she was present, and surrounded by a 
throng of admirers, among whom Harry Le- 
mont was always to be seen; and he followed 
her about, turned the leaves of her music for 
her when she sang, and hung about her chair 
continually, with the most marked devotion. 
Very often, too, when mademoiselle went out 
to walk with her procession of little pupils, as 
she did every morning, Harry Lemont had 
been seen walking with her, always leaving 
her, however, before he came in sight of the 
school. It was quite evident that Kitty Ray- 
mond’s suggestion had not been very ridicu- 
lous, and that madam’s handsome son was 
really in love with mademoiselle. Whether 
his love was returned was much more doubt- 
ful, at least to me, for his nature, frank and 
genial, yet unstable as water, it was easy to 
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see, seemed to me not one that would win 
mademoiselle’s love and affection, 

Madam was outwardly as calm and smiling 
as ever, but I fancied I detected a few little 
lines in the smooth forehead, and her eyes 
had a restless gleam in them continually; be- 
sides the anxiety which her son’s deyotion to 
mademoiselle caused her, she had. another 
source of vexation, in the fact that Judge 
Thorndike was numbered in the list of mad- 
emoiselle’s admirers, and certainly seemed 
quite as devoted to her as to madam, though 
his attention to her might arise from a desire 
to be kind to one whom he regarded as mac- 
am’s protege. 

Numerous were the speculations of mad- 
am’s pupils, with regard to the denouement of 
the little romance that was enacting itself be- 


* fore our eyes, until a new source of excite- 


ment came up to turn our attention from it; 
this was the approaching marriage of Miss 
Carrie Lovell, an orphan niece of madam’s, 
and one of her pupils; who was to be married 
at Grace Church, with all the fashion and el- 
egance which madam so delighted in. In the 
preparations for the wedding all our thoughts 
were occupied, and even madam seemed to 
forget the uneasiness mademoiselle had given 
her, and was fairly radiant with smiles, mak- 
ing only a slight demur when Miss Carrie, 
who had always been a warm friend and ally 
of mademoiselle, a friendship probably ce- 
mented by a mutual dislike of madam, in- 
sisted upon having her as one of her brides- 
maids; but before the night of the ‘ceremony 
an incident occurred, which disturbed mad- 
am’s equanimity more than I had éver seen it 
disturbed before. 

Early in the afternoon preceding the night 
of the wedding, Kitty Raymond and I, who 
had been practising a duet on the drawing- 
room piano, were just preparing to go up 
stairs, when, looking out the window, we saw 
mademoiselle and Harry Lemont, coming up 
the street together. Mademoiselle was walk- 
ing very quickly, and seemed anxious to ric 
herself of her companion, but he, seemingly 
oblivious to his usual fear of the argus eyes of 
his mother, took leave of her only at the door. 

From some upper window madam had es- 
pied them, and now came rustling through 
the hall to meet mademoiselle as she opened 
the door. The drawing-room door was haif 
open, but madam in her excitement did not 
notice it; and we had the full benefit of the ~ 
scene that followed. 

All madam’s wonted serenity was gone; 
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her eyes were fairly blazing with anger, and a 
color that was not rouge glowed on her cheeks. 

“Madamoiselle Pierrot,” she said, “ your 
conduct is shameful! I have heard that you 
were trying to inveigle my son into a mar- 
riage with yourself, but 1 couldn’t believe you 
capable of so base ingratitude, after all my 
kindness to you.” ; 

I expected to see mademoiselle aroused for 
once from her meekness, but her head was 
drooping in its usual patient way, and her 
voice was as calm and gentle as ever. 

“You are entirely mistaken, madam,” she 
began, but madam interrupted her. 

“I don’t wish to hear anything that you 
have to say. I shall not interfere with your ar- 
rangements for this evening, because I do not 
wish to make ascene; but after to-night, I 
shall not require your services.” 

Mademoiselle bowed quietly, and went up 
stairs without a word, while madam sailed 
through the hall with an air of triumph, 
though her excitement and anger were still 
visible. 

But there was no trace of vexation or an- 
ger on her face, as she swept up the church 
aisle with the gay bridal party, that night, 
leaning on the arm of Judge Thorndike. The 
judge was among the invited guests, but to the 
evident surprise of madam as well as of the 
spectators, after escorting madam to her seat 
in one of the front pews, he left her side, and 
proceeded quietly up the aisle with the bridal 
party; and when the marriage service which 
we were all too surprised to listen to had been 
read, and the newly married couple moved 
away, he stepped to the side of mademoiselle 
—meek little mademoiselle, standing there in 
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that same white muslin, with forget-me-nots 
in her hair, and together they stood up before 
the altar. 

With scarcely a moment’s pause the clergy- 
man began the marriage service again, and 
before we had time to collect our scattered 
senses, Judge Thorndike and Mademoiselle 
Pierrot were made one. : 

I looked around to madam, almost involun- 
tarily, to see if her usual self-control would 
serve her now. Her face was ashy white, but 
she was struggling violently for composure, 
conscious that the eyes of all her pupils, at 
least, were upon her, and when our brilliant 
cortege moved down the aisle, with the jubi- 
lant strains of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March 
pealing through the church, she had forced 
a smile back to her face, and there ‘was a con- 
strained calmness in her manner, though her 
hands were tightly clenched in their delicate 
gloves, and her lips trembled. 

Of course the affair created the usual nine 
days’ gossip and wonder, but madam never 
mentioned it, and none of her pupils dared 
mention mademoiselle’s name in her presence, 
until her vexation was partially worn away in 
the delight which she felt at the success of 
her plans with regard to her son, who was 
married to Miss Lilian DTloughton a few 

months afterwards. 

Mrs. Judge Thorndike still lives in M—, 
but you would scarcely recognize in the ele- 
gant, stately woman, who clothes herself in 
gleaming silks and costly satins, and presides 
over her splendid mansion with such faultless 
ease and grace, the meek, demure, little Mad- 
emoiselle Pierrot, who wore threadbare al- 
pacca at Madam Lemont’s school. 


I read, and as I read, methought there came 
To me the fragrant odor of a rose— 
The dreamy fragrance of a rose, the same 


That with rare beauty, “in the garden” grows. 


# 

And then methought I saw, with joyful eyes, 
A lily of the valley, still and white, 

And as I reached my hand to grasp the prize, 


I found myself but dreaming of delight, 


LAUS HONORIS. 
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The amorous heliotrope, with scented breath, 
’ Set me a-dreaming of a summer’s day; 
How sweet it were to change from life to death, 
And in such fragrance breathe our lives away. 


O Master Hand! the perfect art hast thou 
To bring fair nature up before our eyes; 
So to thy worth and genius do we bow, 
And give thee praise and love that never dies. 
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He could endure it no longer. Day after 
day he had met those young ladies, yet, al- 
though a certain consciousness in their faces 
told of recognition, no word or smile had ever 
been exchanged. The young man was get- 
ting desperate, and resolved to put an end to 
such a state of things. 

With this intention he selected an unmark- 
ed handkerchief of his own, borrowed from a 
friend a bottle of the extract of wood-violets 
—a perfume he had detected about his fair 
incognitas—saturated the handkerchief liber- 
ally therewith, and, folding it daintily togeth- 
er, put it carefully in his breast-pocket, a con- 
cealed weapon of attack in time of need. 
Thus prepared, he awaited the meeting. 

It came, as usual, with the same glance of 
half-amused recognition and careless drop- 
ping of the eyes. As soon as they had passed, 
Norton took out the handkerchief, let it fall 
on the pavement, picked it up again, and, 
hastening after the unconscious objects of 
pursuit, offered it to the nearest with a su- 
perb bow. . 

“Have I the happiness of restoring your 
property, mademoiselle?” he inquired, “I 
found it on the pavement just after you 

” 


(Which was but natural, as he had dropped 
it there for the purpose of truthfully making 
that very speech.) 

The young lady addressed examined the 
handkerchief gravely, and passed it to her 
companion, saying as she did so: 

“It certainly does not belong to me; is it 
yours, Ada?” 

But the latter also denying any claim to the 
article in question, it was restored, with a word 
of thanks, to the rightful owner, who had the 
doubtful satisfaction of watching his two un- 
known beauties walk away without a second 
glance in his direction. 

“ At last I know the name of one of them,” 
said Norton to himself, as he placed the re- 
jected handkerchief in his breast-pocket again, 
this time not quite so tenderly; “not a bad 
beginning, certainly.” 

But this hopeful young man’s complacency 
was destined to be dashed. At the next meet- 
ing he lifted his hat with the politest of smiles 
and good-mornings, neither of which, how- 
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ever, they seemed to observe, walking straight 
on with averted eyes and impassive coun- 
tenances. 

An angry flush mounted to Norton’s 
forehead. 

“Confound them!” he muttered, forgetting 
politeness in chagrin. “I suppose they have 
pronounced me an impertinent fellow, quite 
beneath their notice, who is trying to thrust 
himself upon their acquaintance. Very well; 
I'll endeavor not to forget the hint, young 
ladies.” 

So, all the angrier for feeling himself in the 
wrong, he nursed his wrath to keep it hot, un- 
til it was raised nearly to the boiling-point by 
another encounter. 

Turning a street-corner he was caught in 
the crowd issuing from a concert-room, and 
carried along, for some little distance, directly 
behind two young ladies, whom he recognized 
as the fair causes of his trouble. He was too 
near to avoid overhearing a portion of their 
low-spoken conversation, which presently be- 
came of extreme interest to him, as he dis- 
covered it concerned his own unworthy self. 

“ It seemed almost too bad to cut him so di- 
rectly, this morning,” said one, “ but he real- 
ly needs some decided repression.” 

“He does, indeed ;” indignantly answered 
the other, the one who had been called Ada 
“ The idea of his attempting to force himself 
upon our acquaintance in such a way!” 

“Just what I thought they'd say!” mut- 
tered Norton, between his teeth. 

“Yes, he would hardly have dropped that 
handkerchief so carefully, if he had known 
that a looking-glass in that furniture room re- 
flected the whole transaction,” said the other, 

with an irrepressible laugh. Her companion 
checked her. 

“Hush, Addie! we're in a crowd, remem- 
ber. Besides,”—with a tone of careless scorn 
that cut the unlucky listener more than any- 
thing else—* I don’t consider such imperti- 
nence a very interesting subject of conversa- 
tion, however amusing it may be.” 

At this juncture Norton availed himself of 
a slight opening in the crowd, to pass by with 
greatly heightened color and stiffly averted 
eyes, which felt, though they could not see, 

the look that passed between the two girls. _ 
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“Such impertinence! indeed, Miss Ada!” 
he repeated to himself, as he strode wrathful- 
ly on. “* Very amusing yow find it,do you? 
Well, young ladies, if ever I do get the chance, 
1 will reward you richly for your kindness— 
you in particular, Mademoiselle Ada!” 

And so Norton then and there made a vow 
that if he ever got the opportunity, he would 
kiss each of the fair cousins, as he had men- 
tally dubbed them. 

That the desired opportunity would present 
itself very quickly did not seem highly proba- 
ble, as the young ladies in a short time quite 
disappeared, having gone into the country for 
the summer. But Fate, evincing a decided 
wish to tangle those threads of life, must needs 
send Norton, all unaware of the sweet prox- 
imity, to the same town, on a visit to a friend, 
some two months later. 

Ada Wingate and Addie Carlisle, the two 
pretty cousins aforesaid, were returning, late 
on an August afternoon, from an excursion 
which they had been making to the top of a 
neighboring mountain. In descending, they 
had strayed from the wood-path that led up 
on one side, and, insensibly wandering farther 
and farther away, had more than half circled 
the hill, reaching the foot on a side nearly op- 
posite that which they had ascended. 

“Why, we're quite out of our way, Ada,” 
exclaimed Addie, stopping and looking around 
her. “I thought we should come out near 
the path, but I’m certain I was never here 
before.” 

“ We must make all the more haste, then,” 
replied her cousin. “It would be anything 
but agreeable to wander about here in the 
dark.” 

“That’s true enough,” rejoined Addie, 
laughing. “ Besides, I’m too hungry for any- 
thing. Here we are, at last!” she exclaimed, 
exultantly, as, leaving the wooded portion 
they came on a gentler slope, leading clear to 
the level land at the bottom. The next mo- 
ment, however, slie stopped short in dismay, 
for, at the foot, at some distance below, a 
brook, full with recent rains, ran directly 
across their way. On the other side, with his 
back toward them, a young man half reclined, 
lazily looking up, into the sky. Near him on 
the grass was a sketching-portfolio. 

“What shall we do, Ada?” asked Addie, 
at sight of this new obstacle to their pro- 
gress. “I am sure we can never cross that 
brook, it is so large.” 

“Can’t we go around ?” 

“The ground seems to be marshy as far as 
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I can see on this side,” answered Addie, - 


scrutinizing her surroundings anxiously. “It 
must be crossed, though, for it is too late to 
go back, even if we could find the way, which 
is more than doubtful.” 

“We can go down and make an examina- 
tion, at all events,” said Ada. 

“ Poor babes in the wood,” said Addie, jest- 
ingly, as they walked on. “ And only look, 
Ada! that must be the cruel uncle himself,” 
asa sudden turn brought the young man’s 
figure in full sight. “But whoever he may 
be, I am going to ask him to help us over to 
the other side.” 

“But we know nothing about him,” urged 
her cousin, lingering uncertainly. 

“TI declare, Ada, you remind me of the 
Frenchman who preferred to drown rather 
than be saved by a person who had never been 
introduced to him. Fortunately, J have no 
such scruples. Sooner than stay here all night, 
of which there seemed a fair prospect just 
now, I would take the assistance of the Great 
Mogul himself.” 

And, without pausing to explain the disa- 
bilities which could be supposed to render the 
aid of that important personage less efficient 
than the help of common mortals, Addie 
raised her voice and addressed the young man, 
who had not yet stirred from his indolent 
position. “If you please, sir—” 

The stranger started, moved his hands from 
beneath his head, and, leaning on one arm, 
looked around at them, thus displaying a fa- 
miliar face, atsight of which Ada grasped her 
cousin’s arm, exclaiming: 

“Don’t, Addie! It—it’s he!” 

But the remonstrance came too late. There 
was evidently recognition on his part, ‘also. 
He sprang up instantly, and came forward 
with a gleam of triumph in his eyes, lifting 
his hat as he inquired: 

“Can I be of any service, young ladies ?” 

To draw back at such a point was manifest- 
ly impossible. Ada having fallen back some 
steps in annoyance, Addie, in half-amused, 

half-dismayed appreciation of the contretemps, 
advanced and assumed the office of spokes- 
woman. Then ensued the following conver- 
sation across the stream: 

“T shall be very happy to render any assis- 
tance in my power,” reiterated Norton. 


“ We have lost our way,” said Addie, “and . 


thought that you might perhaps be able to tell 
us where to cross the brook.” 

“ This is the best place; in fact, the only 
one anywhere near.” 
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“ But there is no bridge here?” doubtfully. 

“0, I can soon remedy that.” 

Some trees recently felled were lying on 
Norton’s side of the brook. Selécting one of 
these he threw it over the stream, and crossed 
lightly to where Addie stood. She looked 
rather fearfully upon this rude substitate for 
a bridge. 

“I thiok I should hardly dare to venture on 
that log,” she said. 

“I promise myself the pleasure of taking 
you over, if you will permit me,” he answered, 
with an exaggerated courtesy, that, if she had 
only known it, meant mischief. ‘ 

“ Ada, will you come and be taken over the 

brook?” she called to her cousin, who ap- 
proached slowly and reluctantly. Norton 
looked at her triumphantly as she drew 
near. 
" moment, young ladies. In return for 
this service, which I am delighted to render 
you, I shall ask a slight reward, so very slight, 
indeed, that I should almost hesitate to men- 
tion it, if I did not think it well to have the 
thing thoroughly understoed in advance.” 

A scornful look came over Ada’s half-avert- 
ed face. 

“Please tell him that we have no money 
with us, Addie,” she said, “but when we 
reach home we will pay him whatever he 
chooses to ask.” 

At this speech Norton’s face burned like fire. 

“You wholly mistake my meaning, Miss 
Ada,” he said, addressing her directly, and 
with a peculiar distinctness, that was the only 
sign of his repressed anger. “I should have 
spoken more plainly. The reward to which I 
referred is not of a pecuniary nature at all, 
being nothing more nor less than a kiss from 
each of you.” 

Addie gave a little scream and started back. 
Ada, her cheeks hot with indignant blushes, 
turned and walked rapidly away. 

“Come, Addie,” she said to her cousin, 
“we will go around until we find a crossing- 
place.” 

“ Begging your pardon, young ladies, that is 
exactly what you cannot do,” interposed Nor- 
ton, hastening after her. “I happen to know 
that the ground on one,side sinks into a 
marsh, and in the other direction the woods 
lead straight away from the village, besides be- 
ing so choked with underbrush as to make it 
almost impossible to force a path through. I 


assure you I speak from actual experience. 


Be careful, Miss Ada! two steps. more will 
take you into the bog.” 


And springing forward he lifted her from 
the ground, just as the.water began to ooze 
slowly through the treacherous grass about 
her feet. 

Releasing herself without a word or look, 
she essayed the other direction, only, however, 
to prove the truth of his words a second time. 
It was evident that nothing could be done. 
She returned to her cousin’s side, where she 
stood in perfect silence. Norton leaned 
against a tree and watched the two girls. 
Very pretty they certainly looked; Addie with 
her tangled auburn curls, her wide-open brown 
eyes, and cheeks flushed by exercise and ex- 
citement to a warmer color than usual; and 
Ada, with her ripples of yellow hair pushed 
back, her large, clear blue eyes looking 
straight into the distance, and the natural soft 
rose-tint of her complexion varied by sudden 
hot blushes that came and went. A lovely 
picture it seemed to Norton’s black eyes, 
glancing from one to the other, a picture bet- 
ter worth preserving than the one he had that 
afternoon sketched. And, with the thought, 
he turned his head to look for his portfolio, 
which was lying on the other side of the 
brook. At the motion Addie looked around 
as if she had come to some resolution. 

“If you please, Mr.—” 

“Norton,” supplied he, as she hesitated. 

“Well, Mr. Norton, you are a gentleman, I 
suppose ?” 

“TI hope so,” answered the young man, 
composedly. 

“Then why wont you be so kind as to take 
us across the brook ?” 

“TI shall be only too delighted to do so—on 
one condition.” 

“O, that hateful condition!” exclaimed 
Addie, pouting—* why need you insist on 
that ?” 

“ Because, Miss Addie, I once made a vow,” 
he answered, speaking to her, but looking at 
her cousin. 

“ But you wont keep it? please!” 

“ To the very letter.” 

“ And you really will not help us, without— 
without that ?” 

“TI really will not.” - 

“What if we sooner choose to stay here ?” 

“ Then I will remain, also, on guard.” 

“Very well,” said Addie, desperately ac- 
cepting the situation and its consequences, not 
without a perception of their ludicrous points ; 
“ it’s very impertinent, and all that, but since 
there’s no help for it, I’m not going to spend 
any more time here. I am ready to be taken 
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over to the other side. But you understand 
that I consider it very impertinent indeed?” 

“TI understand perfectly,” answered Nor- 
ton, preparing to assist her. “It is not the 
first time that I have been called impertinent 
by you.” 

He helped her over, obtained the stipulat- 
ed reward, and returned for Ada. But that 
young lady drew back haughtily as he ap- 
proached. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said. “I’ve not 
decided to go yet.” 

“ As you like,” answered Norton, carelessly. 
“T am in no haste.” 

With which he sat down on a stump close 
by, and looked at her. After a little she rose 
and went down to the brook, apparently with 
the intention of examining the temporary 
bridge, Norton following and watching her 
movements curiously. 

Had it been a common woodland brook she 


- would not have hesitated to attempt crossing 


on the log, but it was a stream naturally deep 
and wide, and just now swollen by late rains 
to a size more nearly resembling a small river. 
It was no wonder that poor Ada’s heart failed 
her as she looked from the deep brown water 
to the frail bridge; ‘nevertheless, she essayed 


the passage with a courage that showed a, 


spirit stronger than the flesh. No sooner had 
she placed her foot on the log than her head 
swam dizzily; she threw up her arms and 
was caught by Norton, just as Addie screamed 
aloud in terror. 

“Pardon me, Miss Ada,” said Norton, “ but 
I really cannot allow you to endanger your- 
self in that manner.” 

He spoke gravely; he was becoming more 
interested in this girl than he had supposed 


possible, and he was conscious of a feeling © 


that was not exactly revenge, beginning 
creep about his heart. , 


“Let him take you over, Ada,” pleaded 


Addie. “ Never mind the condition—you know — 


I didn’t?” 

And Norton, listening, laughed to himself 
as he remembered that, in spite of her annoy- 
ance, Miss Addie’s face, at the moment when 
he kissed her, had worn the suggestion of a 
smile, which certainly would not have lin- 
gered there hag her tormentor been awkward 
and repulsive, instead of eminently handsome 
and gentlemanly in appearance. But her 
cousin evidently was by nature incapable of 
taking it in the same light way. Looking at 
her, Norton began to have a dawning percep- 
tion, that, to such sensitive pride, a liberty of 
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that sort might seem a desecration too intol- 

erable to be borne; an agony almost like phy- 
sical pain. But he had vowed to punish her, 
and, headstrong by nature and habit, he per. 
severed in a course that was getting to hurt 
himself nearly as much as her. 

“Come, Ada,” begged Addie again, “to 
oblige me. “I’m so tired and hungry!” 

Ada looked up, desperately, straight into 
Norton's black eyes. 

“Will you leave out that condition?” she 
asked. The young man shook his head. 

“You are unmanly and cruel!” she ex- 
claimed, passionately, paling and flushing be- 
neath his gaze. 

“TI think it is you who are cruel,” he said, 
alittle unsteadily, bending his head nearer, 
Her color deepened as he came closer, and she 
made a little frightened motion to push him 
away, but when he seized her hand it lay pas- 
sive in his, the blush dropped suddenly out of 
her cheeks, and her eyes fell. 

“You may take me over,” she said, faintly, 
at length. 

He took her up in his arms and carried her 
across, she not making the slightest resistance, 
although her heart beat so violently as to agi- 
tate her whole frame. When he set her down 
on the other side she neither sobbed nor 
struggled, but her face was marble white, and 
she clung to him and trembled. As for him, 
he seemed to have taken all her missing color, 
for his face was in a flame. ° 

“Miss Ada,” he bent and whispered, still 
with his arm about her, “I will not be such a 
brute as to claim my condition, if you will for- 
give what I have already done. Say that you 
will ?” 

But she did not speak, and he released her. 

The moment he let go his hold she sank down 
on the ground, and burst into tears, sobbing 
convulsiyely. Addie, after a time, succeeded 
in quieting her excitement, Norton standing 
uselessly apart, not daring to approach, and 
feeling himself the guilty wretch he was. 
‘ When Ada was sufficiently recovered to 
proceed, Norton accompanied them to the 
village, walking beside Addie, and directing 
his conversation to her. Not a word passed 
between him and her cousin, until they were 
about to separate, when he said, in a low 
voice, taking her hand, and holding it in his 
own while he spoke: 

“Miss Ada, may I come to-morrow and 
gain a full pardon for my sins? Pray don’t 
forbid me, unless you wish to make me miser- 
able forever.” 
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Counting rightly on feminine mercy, he ob- 
tained the desired permission. And so on the 
morrow be came, and after that, again and 
yet again, until his visits passed the point of 
narration. 

But, after all, he had kissed but one of the 
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cousins? Well, he was not a young man 
lightly to be baffled in any determination, and 
when, some months later, Miss Ada Wingate, 
of her own free will, gave a certain promise of 
marriage, it is not saying too much to affirm 
that Norton’s vow was fulfilled. 


‘Tis Sabbath morn; on the ambient air 
The bells fling wide their silvery chimes, 
And the rippling notes of the merry thrush 
Fall anon, like the poet’s rhymes. 
An old man sits on the cottage porch, 
Where the rose and woodbine fundly cling; 
He is carried back a score of years, 
This morn, on memory’s wing. 


The lilacs’ breath recalls the day 
When “ Mary” became his wife, 

And he thinks of the rosy, rollicking boys 
That blessed their marriage life. 

Now a tear from his eyes of faded blue 
Trickles over the furrows deep: 

‘Tis the empty seat, beside his own 
In the porch, that makes him weep. 


He thinks of a grave at Fredericksburg, 
Where his first-born calmly sleeps; 

Of another, whom shipmates tearfully 

Consigned to old Ocean's deeps. 
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And two others went toward the setting sun, 
And were heard from nevermore; 

Perhaps she has found and recognized 
Them out on that “ other shore.” 


And down through the shaded garden, 
And beyond the rustic stile, 

Nods the fragrant red, red clover; 
And the robin’s song meanwhile 

Brings back those days so golden, 
When life was a song sublime; 

Ah, me! we all catch the shadows, 
As we sail down the river of Time. 


But the shadows that deepened and darkened 
In the old man’s dream that morn, 
By the hands of God's blessed angels 
Were suddenly upborne; 
For when even’s shadow had fallen 
Upon the scenes of day, 
It fell on the “ broken fetter 
Which the soul had cast away.” 


CHAPTER L 
“ Whoever, indeed, 
Is useful, cannot be unhappy. This creed 
Fills the void of my existence. Between you 
and me 
Heaven fixes a gulf, over which, you must see, 
That our guardian angel can bear us no more.” 


BeckwirtH curacy was without an incum- 
bent and Maria Huntington, was fatherless. 
She awoke to the full consciousness of the 
fact I have just stated, and looked about her, 
sadly enough, for the prospect before her was 
anything but cheering. Hitherto she had 
been cared for by a tender and doting father, 
now, she was to stand alone, for in all the 
wide world she knew not a relative to whom 
she could apply for advice or comfort. Pecu- 
niary aid she would not have accepted, had it 
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been offered, for Maria was proud and would 
scorn to accept what she had not fairly earned. 
Her mother she had never known, except 
from the portrait which looked out from the 
locket she wore about her neck; but from 
her father she had received that ready sym- 
pathy and fond care by which nature often- 
times makes up to the motherless the loss of 
that holiest of boons—a mother’s love. Learn- 
ed in all the sciences, and well read in both 
ancient and modern literature, the poor curate 
had given his daughter an education much 
beyond her station in life, well knowing that 
such an inheritance could not be taken away 
from her, and that were he possessed of un- 
told wealth, he could leave her no richer 
legacy. 


‘As she ent in the foom 
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through whose window the rays of the declin- 
ing sun were stealing, I think you have never 
seen a more interesting face than hers. 
Colorless though it was, there was such a 
light in the dark gray eyes as shed a beauty 
over the plain, features; while the heavy 
braids of dark hair, silky and smooth in their 
luxuriant richness, gave a sort of regal grace 
to a well-poised head. -Her plain mourning 
robe set off the whiteness of her complexion, 
and her tightly clasped hands revealed the in- 
tensity with which she was thinking. On the 
morrow she must pass out from the home 
which had so long shielded her, and whither 
should she go? What should she do in order 
to maintain herself? Could she have pro- 
cured a situation for which she was eminently 
qualified—that of teacher in some institution 
of learning—her way would have seemed 
clear; but, friendless and unaided, what re- 
mained to her but the position upon which 


she finally decided—that of governess in some 


family who should need, and would accept, 
her services? She recalled a lady who, dur- 
ing her late father’s life, had twice visited at 
the parsonage, and to her she decided to make 
her first application. 

As this conclusion was reached, there was a 
quick step on the gravel walk and a sharp, 
decided stroke from the old-fashioned brass 
knocker, which resounded with startling dis- 
tinctness through the silent house and aroused 
Maria most effectually, from her sad revery. 
As she opened the door and saw who had 
made the appeal, over her lips there flitted a 
wan smile, the first they had known for many 
days. 

On the rude door stone, stood a young man 
of prepossessing appearance, though his rude 
garb bespoke him the farmer he really was. 
Maria’s friendly greeting showed they were 
not strangers. 

“ Good-evening, Paul; wont you come in?” 

“Thank you, I believe I will;” and the 
youth followed her into the little parlor. 
“Mother was fearful you might be lonely 
here, and sent me down to ask you up to our 
house. Can’t you come with me, Maria?” 

“Your mother was kind to take thought 
for my fort, and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart; but I must refuse your 
friendly offer. I prefer to spend my last night 
here, in the only home I have ever known, 
before going forth on the ‘morrow to seek 
another.” 

“Maria! What dol hear? I had not the 
remotest idea you contemplated leaving Beck- 
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with. To-morrow, did you say? O, why is 
this?” cried Paul Vernon, with impetuous 
warmth, 

“It is to find a spot in which I may live and 
labor, and, in the occupation of mind conse- 
quent upon the busy employment of my time, 
forget the sorrow which is yet so fresh,” 
calmly interposed Maria. “ Henceforth I am 
to care for myself; to make my own way in 
the world; and this is only to be done by 
action, not by idleness and inactivity.” 

“ But your determination is so sudden and 
unexpected. I had not conceived the possi- 
bility of your departure. Beckwith will not 
be the same place without you; we shall miss 
you so.” 

“Tt is pleasant to know there are those who 
will miss me when I am gone, and think of 
me kindly. Friendless and alone as I am in 
the world, I should be less than human did 
not my heart swell with thankfulness at the 
memory of the many acts of kindness your 
good mother and yourself have done for me, 
During these last few days, the trying scenes 
of which I cannot yet bear to speak upon, I 
have learned that there are debts of gratitude 
which the heart loves to think it can never 
discharge. Wherever I go, I shall remember 


your kindness to the poor orphan, and shall 


not cease to pray for your happiness.” 

Then Paul Vernon’s impetuous spirit broke 
forth and he started up, exclaiming: 

“But why need you go from us? Will you 
find truer friends among strangers? Where 
will you find hearts to love you as fondly as 
those who have known you all your life? O 
Maria! give up this mad scheme, and be con- 
tent to remain in Beckwith.” 

“TI cannot, Paul,” she replied, firmly. 


“Here I cannot turn my talent to account; - 


yonder, in the great city, I shall find those 
who will readily avail themselves of my 
services, and in return, give me not only a 
home, but a fair recompense for my toil.” 

“Maria;” and his arms were extended to- 
ward the lovely orphan, “come with me; 
share my home; be my wife and bless me 
with your love.” 

“Paul!” she cried, in much agitation, 
“ your impulsive spirit carries you beyond the 
bounds of prudence. To-morrow you will 
regret having said these words.” 

“Hear me,” he cried, standing before her 
and catching her hand; “do you not know 
that I love you and have only waited a favor- 
able opportunity to tell you so? I did not 
know how dear you were to me, until you 
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spoke of going away, then I felt that with you 
would depart all my joy. Speak tome! Tell 
me you will not leave me—that you do not 
disdain my love.” 

Maria gently disengaged her hand. She 
was fearfully agitated, but her firm purpose 
shone in her full gray eyes, as she lifted them 
to Paul’s face. 

“Your impetuosity is running away with 
your discretion. You pity my lonely condi- 
tion, and would rescue me from what you con- 


in prosperous circumstances, you would never 
have spoken these words, I cannot consent 
thatshould burden yourself with a wife whom 
you take out of charity.” 

Paul walked quickly from side to side of the 
harrow room. 

“Why will you misunderstand my motives 
and question the truth of my assertions? I 
assure you, Maria, the charity would be all on 
your side, could you consent to make me 
happy.” 

“Hear me, Paul. You are young; you 
have your way to make in the world. The 


cesses such fate as you may have the courage 
tograsp. There are heights for you to seale 
which none but a bold heart may dare at- 
tempt, and only a persistent, all-subduing 
will need hope to attain. Nature has fitted 
you for. grappling with and overcoming ob- 
stacles; she has given you powers which can- 
not be hidden in the obscurity of this simple 
vilage—talents which may not rust in idle- 
ness and die of inaction. Is there not that 
within you which rouses itself at my words, 
and which will not be stifled, nor dwarfed, 
deprived of the precious sunlight and refresh- 
ing dews? This farmer's garb, this slow, 
plodding life, is not for you. You are to mix 
in the world, to control perhaps, its destinies.” 
The voice of the young girl now rang out 


prophecy. Paul stayed his impatient foot- 
steps to look upon her as she uttered them. 
She continued, “I would have you press for- 
ward. I would not be a hindrance, or a bar 
» your progress. You will become great; I 
shall hear of the honors bestowed upon you; 
and the thought that I foretold the certainty 
of your success will comfort me in my far-off 
home.” 

“You do not know what you attempt, when 
you go out into the world without a pro- 
tector,” said Paul, warmly. “Judging from 
your limited experience, you give men credit 
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sider a life of servitude. Had you found me — 


future lies before you, holding in its dim re- 


clear, and her words came with the force of © 
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for more humanity than you will be likely to 
encounter in a lifetime. Why cannot the 
love of one true heart suffice you, when it is 
so freely offered, nay, urged upon your 
acceptance ?” 

“It cannot be,” answered Maria, in a low, 
mournful voice. “1 do not love you as I must 
love the man I consent to marry—as I feel I 
am capable of loving. I am sorry, Paul; but 
one cannot control one’s affections, and I have 
never thought of you save in the light of a 
dear friend, of whose welfare I shall ever be 
glad to hear, and for whose happiness I shall 
ever pray.” 

“Then you do not love me? O Maria! I 
had hoped so much, had dreamed of making 
your life so pleasant, of shielding you from all 
annoyances.” 

He sank down in a chair, covering his face 
with his hands, that he might hide from her 
its convulsive workings. She laid her hand 
lightly on his shoulder. 

“TI am sorry, more sorry than I can tell; 
but I had not dreamed that your interest in 
me proceeded from any other cause than the 
pity you felt for the lonely orphan. I should 
wrong you, did I take advantage of your offer, 
to secure for myself a home, without giving 
you the heart and trust of a true wife. Do 
not let my words pain you. Be a man and 
live for the high and noble destiny before 
you.” 

“ You infuse some of your hopeful co 
into my heart. What could I not accomplis 
if I had you always with me?” And he carried 
her hand to his lips. 

“ God hag not so willed it, and perhaps it is 
best that you should have none tu lean upon. 
Our life paths separate here. It may be that 
we shall meet again, but here, for the present, 
we must part.” 

She held out her hand; he seized it, pressed 
it convulsively, and carried it once more to 


his lips. 

“We are friends, Maria?” 

“Always, Paul; and now, good-by.” 

“ God bless you, Maria! Good-by.” 

He was gone and Maria sank down alone. 

If there is in life a feeling of utter desola- 
tion and loneliness, it is that experienced by 
the orphan when she becomes fully conscious 
of the loss she has sustained, and sits down to 
a perfect realization of her friendless position. 
Maria's case was liarly trying ! and as wave 
after wave of sorrow rolled over her heart, 
she felt herself sinking again into the despair 
and apathy from which she had so lately 
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aroused. Kneeling, therefore, she applied for 
comfort to that Source which is unfailing, and 
in childlike faith besought His guidance who 
has promised to be a “Father to the father- 
less ;” then arising, she went about the simple 
preparations for leaving her old home on the 
morrow. Her determination once formed, 
she was impatient to be on her way; and the 
morning stage bore her to the distant city. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“At the sight of that face back again, 
To his mind came the ghost of a long-stified 


pain, 

A remembered resentment, half checked by a 
wild 

And relentful regret.” 


Woop.tawn had been the home of Maria 
Huntitigton for the space of three weeks. The 
quiet beauty of the place, the stern dignity of 
its haughty owner, the motherly kindness of 
the indulgent widow lady who presided over 
his household, with the docile temper of her 
charge, the little Celia Livingston, had all 
grown familiar to her, and she was fast settling 


down to the calm enjoyment of her surround- ~ 


ings. Her life at Beckwith Parsonage had 
been monotonous, and the change from its 
simple walls and homely tasks, to that of in- 
structing for a few hours daily a child of eight 
summers, was most delightful. She had 
learned to look back upon her past trials with 
Christian resignation to His will who careth 
even for the sparrows, and was comforted 
with the assurance that she was in the path 
of duty. 

What cared she if Arthur Livingston 
her with the nod he might have bestowed 
upon the veriest menial upon his estate? He 
had given her carte blanche to ramble over 
the grounds, so tastefully adorned, and to 
penetrate every nook and cranny of the old 
mansion, in search of amusement for herself 
and his little niece. Of Mr. Livingston she 
had seen but little; and that little was not of 
a description to prepossess her very strongly 
in his favor. Yet his stern face, with the 
haughty expression about the mouth, and the 
penetrating glance of the eyes, haunted her, 
and she wondered if he had always been the 
cool, impassible nature he now appeared. 

It was a Jane t with rose- 
scent and odorous with t blossoms and 
blushing clover. Celia burst in with her head 
full of tales of lusci@lts strawberries, which her 
maid, Lisette, had discovered in a distant por- 
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usual time, were recited in a manner highly 


tion of the extensive grounds—so red-ripe and 
so plentiful, as to call for immediate attention, 

* Lisette brought me some, stems and all, 
They were so delicious. I meant to-haye 
saved some for you, but indeed I couldn’, 
Dear Miss Maria, wont you go with me to ge 
some ?” 

Thus pleaded the child; and as nothing 
could have suited Maria better than a ramble 
of this description, on such a beautiful mom. 
ing, she signified to Celia if her lessons wer 
such as she would approve, they would, with 
Lisette’s assistance, endeavor to find ‘their 
way to the berries. Instantly the tasks were 
eommenced, and, though prepared in half the 


creditable. Equipped and ready, they started 
on their expedition; Celia, fluttering now on 
this side, now on that, as her fancy led her, 
singing, dancing, running several paces in ad- 
vance, and screaming back her delight, first in 
French, then in English; Lisette coming de- 
murely behind, carrying a basket of gooilly 
proportions; on every hand the marks of ex- 
quisite June verdure, and the nice taste with 
which Nature had been made to yield to Art 
wherever the latter could improve upon her 
works. 

Maria took off her light hat and allowed the 
wind to kiss her cheeks. She felt so content, 
so happy in the thought that she was cared 
for by an Omnipotent hand, and her heart re- 
joiced in the proofs of His love as everywhere 
displayed about her; but amid her joy there 
came a sudden thought of the owner of all 
this beauty. Evidently he took little pleasure 
in it. For days he remained shut up in his 
library, seeing no one; and when he did come 
forth he was sad and gloomy. Two or three 
times she had noticed his eyes bent upon her 
as though searching her very soul; but no 
words had passed between them since the day 
of her arrival, when he gave her his charge 
concerning her future pupil, in as few words 
as possible. Perhaps it was the contrast his 
face presented to the smiling beauty around, 
that caused her to think of Mr. Livingston at 
that time. 

A joyous exclamation from Celia aroused 
her. She had run into a spot where the 
berries were thickly blushing beneath their 
green leaves, and her vivacious rapture broke 
out in quick exclamations: 

“Voila! Voila! Les! Les superbs! le 
delicious! que les ont beau!” 

“Tl vous faut les arrache,” said Maria, and 
all fell to work with avidity. 
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The fruit was so large and luscious it was a 
real pleasure to gather it, and Maria soon 
found herself infected with all Celia’s youthful 
enthusiasm. They laughed, and sang, and 
kept Lisette running from one to the other 
with the basket, until, in the end, Maria so 
fatigued herself with the unwonted exercise, 
as to be glad to seek the cool shade, where, 
throwing herself upon the grass, she tossed 
her hat beside her, prepared to enjoy the de- 
lightful prospect on every hand. 

Celia and her maid had disappeared behind 


the banks of a small stream; there was no 
sound to break the stillness save a slight 
wstle of the wind-stirred branches, or now 
and then a bobolink, perched high on the 
topmost branch of a neighboring tree, poured 
forth such a delicious tide of wild, untutored 
melody, so charmingly sweet, that Maria held 
her breath to listen. All around her spread 
fields clothed with the richest verdure, and 
bathed in soft sunlight, while far off, toward 
the horizon, stretched long lines of giant 
forest trees. Notwithstanding the beauty of 
the prospect, there was that in it which sad- 
dened her, as she thought of her own insig- 
nificance amid all this wide extent of space, 
and a cry went up from her heart to be once 
more enfolded by a father’s protecting love; 
she felt so alone in the world and uncared for, 
as regards earthly affection. What can be 
more painful than to be forced to acknowledge 
one’s self unconnected by any of those ties 
which bind human hearts so sweetly to- 
gether? She was asking herself this question 
when she was startled by a scream in the di- 
rection of the low bushes, and starting up 
quickly, fearful lest some harm had come to 
her little pupil, flew in the direction from 
whence the sound proceeded. 

Lisette met her, pale with terror, and utter- 
ingsuch a jargon of French-English, as was 
quite unintelligible. Turning the line of 
bushes, she came upon the margin of a brook 
fowing through low, marshy ground, and per- 
ceived Celia at a little distance, standing mo- 
tionless, and with outstretched arms. 

“Le sable mouvant!” cried Lisette, breath- 
kss and terror-stricken; and Maria perceived 
in an instant the full extent of the child’s 
danger. No time was to be lost; the quick- 
‘ands were around her—they might swallow 
them both up, but, at the risk of her life, she 
vould make the attempt to extricate Celia. 

“Mon Dieu! are you mad? You are so 
much heavier you will surely sink,” cried 
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along line of bushes which seemed fringing 


though the shadow of ifs wall evoked his 
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Lisette, wringing her hands; but Maria press- 
ed forward and was about to spring across the 


- narrow stream, when a strong arm stayed her, 


and a voice said: : 

“Stay where you are; I will bring her to 
you in safety ;” and the form of Mr. Livingston 
sprang quickly past her. 

Maria watched him with blanched cheeks 
and hushed breath, as he approached the 
child by a circuitous route and succeeded in 
reaching he» in safety. Clinging to her uncle’s 
outstretched arm, Celia was speedily extrica- 
ted from the dangerous quicksands, but so 
weak and exhausted with fright, that her 
head dropped on his shoulder and she fainted. 
Maria received the little motionless figure; 
Lisette ran for water, and Mr. Livingston 
watched the white face with breathless 
anxiety. 

There was a slight motion of the lips, a 
faint sigh, and a tremor of the eyelids. 

“Thank God! she lives;’ exclaimed Mr. 
Livingston, as Celia slowly aroused. 

“O Miss Maria! O Uncle Arthur! I 
thought I was going down and should never 
see you again;” sobbed the child, throwing 
her arms about the gentleman’s neck. 

He kissed her repeatedly, and. Maria was 
surprised to see how the shadow, that usually 
rested on his face, had lifted. He seemed to 
love the vivacious child as she had not thought 
him capable of loving any one. 

“You and Lisette must be more careful of 
my little pet in future,” bending a kind leok 
upon Maria. “It would pain me unspeakably 
should any harm come to her. She is all I 
have to love and care for.” 

Maria’s cheek flushed beneath his glance. 

“TI confess I am to blame for having allowed 
her to wander off without me. Had I dreamed 
of our proximity to such a dangerous 
locality—” 

Celia interrupted her. 

“ Nobody is to blame, Uncle Arthur, except 
myself. I saw such pretty lilies and would go 
after them, though Lisette told me not to 

” 


The strange, moody man! What had come 
over him to metamorphose him so completely ? 
Celia’s danger seemed to have brought him 
down to the level of those about him. So 
thought Maria, walking beside him and listen- 
ing to the tones of his voice, as he addressed 
himself to her dr to. Celia, whom he bore in 
his arms. As they neared the house, Mr. 
Livingston gradually relapsed into silence, as 
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usual mood. Turning into a wide path that 
swept broadly up to the front entrance, they 
walked between hedges white with blossom- 
ing hawthorne, until the front of the mansion 
broke upon their view; then the whole party 
came to a full stop. The sight that met their 
eyes was one so unusual for that retired 
house, as quite to deprive them of the power 
of proceeding. In front of the broad stone 
steps stood a commodious travelling carriage, 
from which the-occupants seemed to have 
alighted, while servants were handing down 
trunks, band-boxes and valises in abun- 
dance. 

“What paterfamilias has had the audacity 
to ticket his household upon me so unceremo- 


niously?” inquired the gentleman, with an | 
amused smile. “From the quantity of bag- 


gage I fear we will be forced to abdicate in 
favor of the invaders. What say you, Miss 
Huntington, shall we make a sudden raid into 
the castle, merely to gain information, ascer- 
tain their numbers and position ?” 

“Perhaps you had better; but Celia and I 
ean go around to the side entrance. We might 
meet some one, and she is scarcely in a condi- 
tion to see strangers ;” pointing to the soiled 
garments. 

“No; I shall make a sortie into the hall, 
and you must go with us. Come!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Mrs. Lawson, who has 
come ?” 

The housekeeper dropped a low courtesy. 

“O sir, so you’ve come? I’ve been going 
about half out of my wits, with the strange- 
ness of things. Why,sir, Mrs. Juno, and Miss 
Pauline, and Mr. Eugene have all come, bag 
and baggage, as it seems to me.” 

“The deuce they have!” exclaimed the 
master of the house, with a very unamiable 
expression. “They have more impudence 
then, than even I gave them credit for. I'd 
like to pack them off agiin, but that would 
hardly be polite. Pardon me, Miss Hunting- 
ton; Lam showing myself anything but hos- 
‘pitable; but these people, above all others in 
the world, are distasteful to me. Mrs. Juno 
is the widow of a cousin of mine, and probably 
considers herself warranted in intruding her- 
self upon me, considering the relationship, 
without moment's warning. Where have 
you located them, Mrs. Lawson ?” 

“In the south wing, sir, being as that is 
fartherest from your roqms, and they will be 
less likely to disturb you. 

“Your quarters are in that locality, are 
‘they not, Miss Huntington? Ifany of them 
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encroach upon you, you have my permissioy 
to oust them at once.” 

Maria thanked him and ran off just as ther 
was a rustle of silks on the antique stairway, 
while Mr. Livingston stayed to confront th 
new comer, all the stern expression back jy 
his face and the old cloud on his broy, 
Nothing daunted, however, a well-preserved, 
middle-aged woman swept up to him, wit) 
outstretched hand and smile as sweet 
though she were mistress there, and bent 
upon making him welcome. 

“Dear Cousin Arthur! I am delighted » 
see you. How well you are looking! Are you 
not surprised to see us here ?” 

“Somewhat, I must confess, as I had m 
intimation that such an honor was intended 


we came unheralded. Eugene has been quite 
wild about coming out here to fish and hunt, 
ever since he came from school; and Pauth, 
the dear girl, has been dying to get a breath 
of fresh air; so to please them both I consented 
to come.” 

Mr. Livingston saw that the lady either wa 
or pretended to be quite oblivious to bis 
freezing tone and manner. 

“Madam,” he said, “I had thought myse! 
free from further intrusion on your part. 
no remorse for the past haunts you—” 

“O! dear cousin, don’t speak of the past; 
let it be buried in oblivion, where I, for one, 
am content to let it lie.” 

“I do not wonder, madam, that you evince? 
a reluctance to hearing the past alluded t 
The ghosts of your misdeeds must haunt you 
whenever your mind reverts to those vanishel 
years. Had I known of your intended visit, | 
would have absented myself from Woodlawn 
and left you in quiet possession so long as yo 
choose to remain. As it is, I have only tor 
quest that I may be as little disturbed by yo 
presence as possible.” 

Mr. Livingston bowed and moved off in th 
direction of his own apartments, while th} 
lady, not a whit disconcerted at what sh 
evidently considered “ one of Cousin Arthur 
whims,” swept back up the staircase @ 
floated onward toward the “south wing,” 
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CHAPTER III. 
“The world gave thee not to me, no! and the 
world 
Cannot take thee away from me now. I have 
furled 
The wings of my spirit about thy bright head; 
At thy feet are my soul's immortalities spread.” 


SEVERAL weeks have elapsed, and again 
we look in upon the group at Woodlawn. ; 
Breakfast was over in the apartment in which 
the Junos took their meals. The young man, 
in an: elegant attitude upon the hearth-rug, 
was lighting a cigar; the young lady settled 
her bracelets and smoothed her moist ringlets, 
while the mother idly turned over a volume 
of engravings. 

“ Eugene,” said his sister, in a fretful tone, 
“why will you persist in puffing those odious 
cigars in the house? Just as if all out doors 
were not large enough for you to smoke in. 
Can’t you go, at least, upon the piazza?” 

“Yes, and run the risk of coming in contact 
with that ogre of a Livingston,” drawled 
Eugene. “’Pon honor! I’d as soon meet a 
bear. He can’t be civil to a fellow. I think 
you'll find him a match for you both. Ill 
wager you don’t succeed in taming him.” 

“Eugene! how you talk,” interrupted the 
mother. “I am sure Cousin Arthur has been 
particularly civil to you, in giving you per- 
mission to use his guns and dogs, and to hunt 
wherever you choose.” 

“ Mighty kind of the old fellow, considering 
he don’t use them himself. But, I say, 
mother, how much longer are we to stay 
here? Until Pauline makes a conquest of the 
ogre, and he gives us each a share of his 
guineas ?” 

“My son, I forbid any more such low-bred 
insinuations. Our stay here depends upon 
circumstances, which, if you care for the 
family honor, you will endeavor to help for- 
ward by all means in your power.” 

“Pshaw! What’s the use of being squeamish 
about it? We men ”—and the fellow straight- 
ened himself up—smoothing an incipient 
moustache—* we men generally call things by 
their right names, and if Pauline is trying to 
fascinate old Livingston, where’s the harm of 
saying so?” 

“O Eugene,” lisped the younger lady, “ how 
can you? When you know, too, how weak 
my nerves are! I positively cannot endure 
such allusions.” 

“All right, sis; I’m off for a stroll. Perhaps 
I may meet the governess and get up a 
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flirtation on my own account. She’s deuced 
pretty.” 

“O mamma! hear him. The idea of getting 
entangled with a person of that description, is 
enough to make me downright ill.” 

“Never fear for Eugene,” said his compla- 
cent mother. “He has no more idea of dis- 
gracing the family by a mesalliance, than you 
have. He must have something to pass away 
time, and if this person serves to make him 
more comtent to remain at Woodlawn until 
our schemes are ripe for execution, I shall be 
quite satisfied. It seems to me we are not 
making much progress, however.” | 

“No, the hateful old fellow seems deter- 
mined to shun us. I can’t get an opportunity 
to say more than half a dozen words to him, 
before he moves off with a thunder cloud on 
his brow and such a look in his eyes.” 

“Well, time works wonders, and we need 
not yet despair. With your face and accom- 
plishments, you must ultimately succeed ; and 
with you once mistress of Woodlawn, its stern 
master may keep himself as retired as he may 
choose ;” and the two plotters went out, quite 
unconscious that he against whom they were 
plotting, had oceupied the piazza during most 
of the preceding dialogue, and could not 
avoid hearing it through. the open window. 
His brow darkened, and something very like 
profanity hissed through his teeth. 

“The vile woman! Could she not leave 
me in peace, content with the desolation she 
has already wrought? Must she come again, 
just as my life is becoming endurable, and I 
am beginning to see its hopes bloom once 
more ?” 

His determination was taken. Going to the 
housekeeper, he ordered dinner to be laid for 
the three guests, for Miss Huntington, for 
Celia and for himself, in the large dining hall, 
then he went to his room and despatched a 
servant to inform them of his desire for their 
presence at the dinner table. 

To Maria, the summons was startling. She 
had conceived such a disgust for the ladies, 
who sometimes swept past her in the corridors, 
and for the young man, whose prolonged stare 
she had more than once encountered in her 
daily walks, that the thought of sitting down 
to dinner with them, was supremely hateful ; 
yet such was Mr. Livingston’s wish, and she 
could not think of disregarding it. 

Among the Junos, the summons created a 
little whirlwind of excitement. 

“So the old gentleman has taken a fancy to 
form the acquaintance of his relations?” said 
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Eugene, with his accustomed drawl. “A par- 
ticularly sensible conclusion of his, I should 
say. Really, now, I shouldn’t wonder if he 
came down famously, after all. I think I'll 
retire and get myself up handsomely for the 
occasion.” 

“My love!” cried Mrs. Juno, “you have 
conquered at last, as I knew you would. 
Cousin Arthur can hold out no longer against 
your manifold attractions. I was certain a 
man of his fine taste must, sooner or later, 
acknowledge in yuu a fitting mistress for this 
fine old place. Come, my dear, we must ap- 
pear as becomes the future possessor of 
Woodlawn.” 

When Maria and her pupil descended the 
stairway, Mr. Livingston was there to accom- 
pany them to the dining-hall. His face wore 
a pleasanter expression than Maria had seen 
there since the day of Celia’s peril, and there 
was an odd, triumphant smile flitting now and 
then about his moutht 

“The governess! ’pon honor,” ejaculated 
Eugene, with elevated eyebrows. 

“Dear me! how extremely vulgar,” tittered 
Pauline. 

“Whatan odd freak of Cousin Arthur’s,” 
chimed in Juno mere, with a supercilious toss 
of her turbaned head. 

The formality of an introduction to this 
precious trio being once through with, Maria 
found herself seated at the right of Mr. Liv- 
ingston, with Celia between them. * Mrs. 
Juno occupied the seat at the left of the host, 
Pauline sat opposite, and Eugene a little way 
down the board. Maria was perfectly cool 
and self-possessed; she would not, for the 
world, have exhibited the least annoyance at 


either the insolent language, or the prolonged © 
stare in which each seemed to think it proper | 


to indulge. She felt they were taking a men- 
tal inventory of each article of her plain ap- 
parel, and that, beside their rustling silks and 
flashing jewels, she presented a decided con- 
trast. The dinner was quite a grand affair, in 
its way, and did honor to the culinary depart- 
ment of Woodlawn. 

“So this is little Celia; Eva’s child,” said 
Mrs. Juno, bending forward to get a fair view 
of the little girl. “How rejoiced I am to see 
her looking so well. She is getting large 
enough to be Sent away to school.” 

“Yes, madam; your grand-daughter” (the 
lady minced at this term,) “is doing finely, 
and has become altogether too necessary to 
our existence here, at Woodlawn, to be sent 
away.” 


“ Dear Cousin Arthur.” 


“Ah! I see you are petting her too much. 
That is the way you men always spoil ehildren. 
You must come up to my room, my dear; I 
have a quantity of trinkets with which you 
could amuse yourself. Wont you come?” 

“No ma’am, I thank you.” 

“And why not, love?” in her tenderest ard 
most persuasive accents. 

“ Because I do not love you.” 

“And why do you not love me?” becoming 
still more sweetly persuasive. 

“You are not a good lady,” answered the 
truthful child. 

Mrs. Juno’s countenance grew most unbe- 
comingly red, and she thought best to drop 
the outspoken Celia, while she took up Maria 
with large, gleaming eyes. 

“Cousin Arthur, is that a sample of the 
system under which you are allowing your 
niece to be trained? I advise you to procure 
for her a teacher who can. at least appreciate 
good-breeding, and who might instill into her 
a little idea of what belongs to good manners.” 

But Mr. Livingston only looked amused. | 

“Celia has never learned deception, but she 
has been taught to reply to questions when 
they are asked her,” said he, dryly. 

Mrs. Juno condescended to forget her 
wrath far enough to allow her to bear a dis- 
tinguished part in the conversation that 
followed. 

“O Mr. Livingston!” cried Pauline, in an 
animated tone; “I am so charmed with 
Woodlawn. There is not another such place 
in the world. Such a noble mansion! such 
fine grounds! Ah! you must be happy 
here.” 

There was the shadow of a very black cloud 
on the gentleman’s brow, but it passed off. 

“I prize the place very highly, in conse- 
quence of associations connected with it. It is 
not what it once was.” 

“No,” echoed Mrs. Juno, determined on 4 


_ bold stroke; “you need a wife to keep things 


from going all awry. Servants are 80 
careless.” 

“Thank you, I’ve about come to that con- 
clusion myself,” replied the gentleman, with 
the most imperturbable face imaginable. 

Pauline bridled up, gave her ringlets a toss, 
and probably already saw herself mistress of 
Woodlawn. 

“I say, Miss—Ah! Hun-ting-ton, will you 
take a glass of wine with me?” drawled Eu- 
gene, who, through the whole meal, had 
thrown what he considered killing glances at 
the lady in question. 
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“Dear Cousin Arthur.” 


“I thank you,” she said, with perfect out 

ness, “ put I never take wine.” 

take it? Queer, ’pon honor. It’s 
all the style among the best society, I assure 
you. Mr. Livingston, will you join me?” 

“I fear you will pronounce me as far be- 
yond the pale of the best society as is Miss 
Huntington, for I do not take it either. How- 
ever, do not mind me. Help yourself, if you 
find it to your taste.” 

“ Capital champagne!” said Eugene,draining 


his glass. “’Pon honor! you know how to buy, — 


if you don’t imbibe.” 

When the dessert was finished, Maria arose 
to leave the room with Celia, while Eugene, 
whose applications * to the wine bottle had 
been frequent, followed her as well as he was 
able. 

“You're deuced pretty,” said he, insolently; 
“what a pity you’re nothing but a governess.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, 
ere Livingston’s hand was upon his collar and 
he felt himself lifted completely off his feet 
and tossed aside. 

“Insolent puppy! Let me hear another 
word of this and you leave the house 
instantly.” 

Mrs. Juno and Pauline apologized and 
protested, while the culprit himself was so 
completely frightened out of his wits as to be 
unable to utter a word. ’ 

From that day the Junos grew bokler in 
their advances, and more incautious in their 
moves, The meals continued to be taken to- 
gether, and Mrs. Juno expatiated, from day 
to day, on the carelessness of servants, inter- 
larding her perorations with any quantity of 
good advice to “dear Cousin Arthur,” who 
heard her calmly, and with a wicked little 
smile. 

“Your counsel is ly acceptable, 
my dear madam. I think I need a wife to 
keep me in order, and it has for some time 
been my intention to look about me for one.” 

One afternoon Maria walked in the garden 
until the shadows began to lay there, and in 
the twilight, seated herself in a rustic arbor. 
Presently she heard voices, as of some one ap- 
proaching her retreat, and became aware that 
Mrs. Juno and Pauline were in her vicinity. 
Instead of passing on, as she had supposed 
they would, they stationed themselves directly 
behind her and continued a conversation to 
Which she was forced to listen. 

“ My love,” said the mother, “ we are getting 
on finely. Cousin Arthur evidently looks upon 
you as the future mistress of his estate, which 

14 


I must say is as handsome a property as one 
need desire.” 

“Yes mamma,” lisped the dunahtens “but 
it’s dreadfully dull here. I must have. more 
company, or I shall be ennuied to death. I 
assure you, when I come to rule here, I shall 
invite up a host of our town friends, to 
enliven these gloomy shades.” 

“Try and bear it now, dear;” urged the 
philosophic mamma. “I am glad to see you 
fall in with, his whims so readily as you do. 
It is the safest way. Never contradict him. 
He wont like it. It flatters his Vanity to 
have you defer to him.” 

“ Never fear for me; I think I shall manage 
to play my cards skillfully. But what are we 
to do with the little girl, your respected 
grand-daughter ?” 

“O Pauline, don’t!” cried the mother, with - 
impatience; “it makes me feel so old. Why, - 
all we have to do is, to discharge this person 
who has been engaged as governess and send 
Celia away to school.” 

“True, we are not obliged to be troubled 
with her, if she is Eva’s child; byfdo you | 
know, I fear Eugene is getting too ueh in- 
terested in the governess ?” 

“Pshaw! that is only your idea. Heknows 
better than to make a fool of himself;” saying 
which the amiable conspirators walk onward. 

Maria’s sensations were altogether indes- 
cribable, while forc@i to play the listener to 
the foregoing conversation. Notwithstanding 
she had long seen through their flimsy 
trickery, she was startled to hear the heart- 
lessness with which they descanted upon 
their plans for the future, and the coolness 
with which they disposed of Celia and herself. 
That stern, yet noble, man! She was con- 
scious of a deeper interest in him than she 
would avow to herself. The mystery that 
hung over his past life, his unaccountable 
moods, all these charmed her. She could not 
for a moment entertain the thought of - 
Pauline’s ultimate success. Arthur Living- 
ston was too clear-sighted to be inveigled into 
matrimony with such a heartless coquette. 
But why not? Men of mature years had 


’ before this been captivated by a pretty face, 


and a childlike gayety, such as Pauline affect- 
ed. The thought was painful in the extreme. 
She was thinking too much of Mr, Livingston; 
thinking of him with such sweet thoughts as 
the young heart gives but once, and that to 
its chosen one. She would do so no longer, 
she said to herself, it should go no further; 
and she arose to walk bravely to her room. 
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She had traversed half the distance, and had 
just turned into a narrow walk, bordered on 
either side by a tall hedge, when she came 
upon Eugene. Instead of standing aside to 
allow her to pass, he stopped in the centre of 
the path. 

“Ha! Miss Huntington, ‘pon honor; I 
have been looking for you. Suppose you take 
a turn with me down this walk. 1 want to 
speak to you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Juno; I must decline the 
honor. I have already remained out as long 
as is prudent and had started for the house, 
Allow me to pass on.” 

“ Now, that’s unkind of you, very; especially 
as I’ve something very interesting to commu- 
nicate. I have, ’pon honor.” 

“And I am sure, sir, you can have nothing 
to communicate that I care to hear; so stand 
. aside and let me pass,” persisted Maria, 
stoutly. 

“No, you don’t,” said Eugene, with a 
wicked leer. “I have you now, and you shall 
hear what I have to say. You have been 
. ‘playing shy long enough, and now please turn 
about—” 

He walked toward her but had neither time 
to finish his sentence, nor to lay his hand 
upon the girl; for at that instant a tall form 
emerged from the shrubbery, a powerful hand 
seized him, as it had done once before, and 
whirled him over the ge, where he shortly 
after gathered himself up, with a muttered 
curse, and made the best of his way to the 
house. 

“Maria—Miss Huntington—are you much 
frightened?” as he caught the half-fainting 
girl in his arms and bore her back to the 
arbor. 

“Yes—no—it is all so sudden,” replied. 
Maria, half-bewildered by the rapid change of 
= “T cannot think yet; I am too con- 

‘ How did you happen to come up so 
* opportunely? If you had not done so—O, I 
‘cannot be grateful enough.” 

“Do not try; I do not wish your gratitude, 

Maria—let me call you thus—shall I say it? 


there is a dearer, tenderer feeling which, per- _ 


haps, I have no right to name, but which 
alone I will accept from you. Do you care to 
listen to a long story? Will it fatigue you if 
I tell you of my past ?” 
“Ono, no!” she cried, eagerly; “I should 
like it above all things.” 
- He seated himself beside her and went on: 
“T was a younger brother when Woodlawn 
‘was in its glory. My parents doted on their 


“ Dear Cousin Arthur.” 


two sons, the last representatives of a noble 
race. I was wild and impulsive, as boys gen- 
erally are, and my love of fun brought me 
more than a usual amount of adventure, 
Although not destitute of the gentler emo- 
tions, I loved out-door sports, any active exer. 
cise, better than the scenes of gayety to which 
my brother would have dragged me. Until 
my twentietlt year this continued. I saw 
nothing in our few female acquaintances to 
fix my roving fancy, and where other 
worshipped, I merely bowed. At that age! 
met Evaline Juno—met and loved her. She 
was beautiful, and 1 imagined her surrounded 
by an atmosphere of purity and loveliness— 
gave her all the pent-up affection of a young, 
enthusiastic nature; and what did I receive 
in. return? Heavens! how I was deceived. 
But I will not censure her. Whatever her 
faults, they died with her, and her mother, 
the woman who has so lately stolen in upon 
my solitude, was most to blame. Her design- 
ing mind conceived the idea of securing the 
elder brother as husband for her daughter 
because he was the prospective inheritor of 
our father’s vast wealth. I need not tell you 
how we were separated, or by what false tales 
she won Evaline to believe me untrue. She 
accomplished her purpose, saw her daughter 
wedded to my brother, while I went abroad, 
striving to forget in change of scene the 
blight that had fallen upon my life. 

“Years passed ; I grew old and misanthrop- 
feal; nothing satisfied me; life had lost its 
zest, when I was aroused by tidings of the 
death of both my brother and his wife, and 
was summoned home to take charge of the 
estate that thus came into my possession. 
Never was wealth so unwelcome. I would 
have ordered its sale, had not a feeling of 
reverence for the home of my ancestors re 
strained me, and prohibited me from allowing 
it to pass into the hands of strangers. 

“Well, I returned and found Celia, then 4 
tiny babe, attached to my inheritance as 4 
sort of codicil. Reverently I accepted the 
trust. I have tried to do my duty, though I 
have been but a moody, fitful guardian for 
her. Mrs. Juno I had not seen from the time 
I went abroad until she so unceremoniously 
thrust herself upon me, six weeks since. I 
have been alone in the world, and, until you 
came, took no interest in anything beyond my 
business affairs. 

“Maria, knowing me as you do, conscious 
of the untimely fio8t tliat nipped my early af- 
fections in the buijean you find in your heart 
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any response to the words I utter when I say 
I have learned to love you? That you are 
the embodiment of the ideal I fancied I had 
found in Evaline ?” 

Over Maria’s heart there surged such a sud- 
den tide of feeling as made her dizzy with 
new-found happiness. A thousand voices 
plead for this lonely man, who proffered her 
love out of the fullness of a great nature, and 
only one little whisper told her, faintly: “ You 
are not his first choice—he has loved before.” 
How indignantly she spurned it! “ Rather the 
second love of Arthur Livingston, than .the 


_ first of any other man!” She held out her 


hand, tremulous with joy, and felt it clasped 
in his firm, warm grasp, while his lips pressed 
upon her brow the betrothal kiss. 

“God bless you, Maria! With his help you 
shall never regret this hour. And now,” con+ 
tinued he, drawing her thin shawl about her, 
*TI think it is time I relased you and took you 
in. .I am going to be careful of my new-found 
treasure; and besides, Pauline will be looking 
for a proposal to-night, or she will begin to 


despair of ever queening it over Woodlawn. 


and its master.” 

Maria looked up quickly. 

“How did you know? Did you hear?” 

“T heard all you did. I was coming to find 
you then, to tell you of what I have been 
saying. How the tables have been turned? 
Instead of sending the ‘governess’ out into 
the world, I am determined this is the last 
night they shall spend beneath my roof; the 
shameless intriguers !” 

“Geverness!” The word grated harshly on 


The Demon Ship. 
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Maria's ears. She half drew herself from his 
clasping arm, 

“I did not think! Perhaps I have done 
wrong. I am so far beneath you in their 
eyes, and in the opinion of the world.” 

The clasp was tightened, and his lips came 
very near her face as he said, earnestly: 

“Do not pain me by a repetition of those 
words. In your soul you despise these heart- 
less women as I do. What care we for their 
opinion, or for that of the world ?” 

And so Maria was content to leave it. He 
parted from her with a tender “ good-night,” 
and she mounted the stairs in a dream; too 
absorbed to notice that Mrs. Juno’s aristo- 
cratic silk brushed her dew-moistened gar- 
ments, in the upper corridor. 

On the morrow there was sudden conster- 
nation among the self-invited guests, and 
mutual recrimination—for which Eugene 
came in for a double portion, he having, in 
the opinion of his mother, spoiled their plans 
by his foolish pursuit of the governess and 
rencontre with Mr. Livingston who had 
ceased to be “dear Cousin Arthur.” Amid 
harsh words and sullen looks, an immense 
deal of packing was accomplished, and by noon 
the last vestige of their presence had 
disappeared. 

Mr. Livingston would listen to no postpone- 
ment of the wedding ceremony, and as Maria 
could present reasonable obstacle, she 
allowed him to have his way; so the little 
village church was soon the scene of a quiet 
bridal which made up in heartfelt happi- 
ness, what it lacked in splendor. 


To lee of us the evening rose, 
And, o’er the surface of the sea, 
Came onward, lulling to repose 
The waves most tranquilly, 


And dimmed the golden rippling trail 
The sinking sun had left behind, 
And idly, idly flapped our sail. 
Ah, not a breath of wind! 


And from a little scud peeped out 

The moon, so right above our mast, « 
That, while the deck we paced about, 
No shadow theré was cast. 


THE DEMON SHIP. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


The sinking sun, the lunar sheen, 
The crimson lee did all unite, 

And cast upon that silent scene 
A weird, unhallowed light. 


* A sail! a sail!” we stood aghast, 
As leewardly we did espy 
A bark advancing, round whose mast 
The birds of storm did fly. 


God's mercy! round her mast they sped 
In idle play, and then they tired, 

And floated on the wave like dead, 

And not a shot was fired. 
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And on, and on, with not a wind 
The pennant on her mast to shake; 
And on, and on, nor left behind 
Upon the wave a wake. 


And on, her broad sail boldly spread, 
Without a wind, without a tide, 
And seemed within her precincts dread 
No mortal did abide. 


And on, and on, while we beheld, 

In wonder, on that tranquil sea, 

A ship, by mystic power impelled, 
Sail on to destiny. 


Among us who were watching there, 

Stood one apart a little space— 
An olden man, unkempt his hair, 
With lowering scowl! his face. 


He spoke to none, nor cared for aught, 
Save muttering imprecations vile ; 
His face was furrowed o’er with thought, 
Where never played a smile. 


Some said, that in the bygone years, 
Ere youth and buoyancy were o’er, 


The tale was his to bring their tears, 
The wit to make them roar. 


Of darker deeds some hinted, too, 
That, leagued with lawless men, he’d done 


On merchant shin or peaceful crew, 
Beneath a tropic sun. 


And now he stood like one entranced, 
With glowing eye, distended lip, 
And watched intently ’s advanced 
* demon-freighted ship; 


As on and on she seemed to press, 
Until she righted, standing fast, 
As if, amid the fathomless, 
Her anchor had been cast. 


And then he stepped into the boat, 
And lowered it by our vessel's side, 
And then the pulley-rope he cut, 
And onward swiftly plied. 


Dick and Bob. 


His cleaving oars the silence broke, 
As deftly ‘neath the surf they stole, 
The anxious boat at every stroke 
Leaped on to reach its goal. 


The demon ship he nears and nears; 
He reaches now—now climbs he o’er 
The bulwarks—now he disappears: 
We see him nevermore. 


For through that unblessed ship of hell 
A shudder passed, with seething sound, 
As if had been resolved the spell, 
That previous kept her bound. 


The skipper: “ We'll our colors dip.” 
*T was done, but no reply she gave; 
“Come, come, a broadside on that ship, 
And sink her ‘neath the wave.” 


Now from our gunnel shots were sped, 
The demon vessel made reply, 
And ensign with cross-bones and head 
Of Death did flaunt the sky; 


Did flaunt, and then did fade away, 
Then tapering spar, that proudly reared 
Itself to heaven, grew dusk and gray, 
And strangely disappeared. 
And then the shrouds and sheets began 
To fade, and then the mizzenmast, 
Then fore and main waxed pale and wan: 
We watching stood aghast. 
Next faded poop, and prow, and deck, 
And in their place we could discern 
A little misty, veering speck, 
That faded in its turn. 


Then darkness gathered o’er the sky, 
And we were all alone on sea. 
Though many years have drifted by 
Since then, yet vividly 


In dream of night, in waking hour, 
We seé, who whilom was our mate, 
Sail in that ship which demon power 
Impelled to woful fate. 


DICK AND BOB. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Dick and Bob were two of the greatest 
{viends that ever were among boys; they went 
to school together, held their heads over the 
same Latii Grammar, backed each other in 
all games, and*as they grew older went oft 
rambling together in the woods and on the 
shore. Sometimes they would separate on 
these excursions, but always kept within hear- 
ing of each other, for every little while Bob 
would shout “Dick” as loud as he could, and 

Dick would call “ Bob” in return. 


Bob had a passion for botany, and was al- 
ways on the lookout for new leaves and flow- 
ers; so this took them very often to the woods. 
Sometimes Dick would stay by a brook, fishing 
for trout, while Bob would be off in the dis- 
tance colleeting specimens, or perhaps Dick 
would lie under some tree reading or day- 
dreaming. But every once in a while he 
Would call loudly “ Bob,” and then Bob would 
shout back “ Dick,” so they knew they should 
not lose each other. 
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One day they were down py the river-bank, 
and not far from the ocean. Dick wanted to 
go bathing, but Bob said he had rather bunt 
for specimens; so they separated, and Bob dis- 
appeared up the bank, among the rocks, on 
the way to a little wooded copse. Meanwhile 
Dick prepared for his bath, and was soon 
plunging in the cool salt water. How refresh- 
ing it was; he longed to be able to swim, but 
had never tried to do so alone. There was a 
large rock out in the stream a rod or so, and 
he tried to reach that by walking through the 
water. This he succeeded in doing, though 
at the last the water was fairly up to his chin; 
but he caught held of a projecting rock, and 
so swung himself around into a shallower 
part. He explored the rock, on the outer 
side, gathered a handful of little shells to take 
back, plunged and floated in the water, wished 
again that he could swim, and managed to 
use up half an hour and more, on the edge of 
this island rock. 

At last he was ready to go back to shore; 
but on turning to that side of the rock, he 
found to his surprise that the tide had been 
steadily rising, and now the water wasseveral 
inches deeper than before. 

“This wont do,” he said to himself; “I 
can’t walk back now anyhcw. I must try to 
swim just a few strokes till I can get footing.” 

He had often heard directions for swim- 
ming, and was quite sure he could support 
himself just long enough to get where his feet ts 
could touch bottom. 

“Bob would laugh at me outrageously, if 
he came back and found me here waiting for 
the tide to turn. Besides I’m getting chilly; 
I must start right off.” 

So working his way to the end of rock near- 
est shore, he let go bravely and tried to strike 
out with hands and feet. But somehow he 
failed in the very first motions, and down he 
sank, poor Dick, down te the river’s bottom. 

He knew that he was sinking, his senses 
did not desert him; he knew that he would 
rise three times, and in those times must try 
to save himself. Up he came again for a mo- 
ment’s glimpse of shore and sky, and in that 
moment he shouted with all his might, “ Bob !” 

And the answer came ringing back from 
over the high banks: “ Dick!” 

Then he sank again, but rose for, the sec- 
ond time, and cried in the extremity of terror 
on his friend: “ Bob! Bob!” 

And the clear, hearty answer came promptly 
back: “ Dick!” 


“0O,” thought Dick,“he does not know I 


Dick and Bob. 


am drowning!” And as he rose again for the 
third and last time, he called in piteous agony 
with a voice like a shriek: “ Bob! Bos!” 

“ Dick!” shouted Bob in return, thinking it 
was strange he should call so often, and he 
began slowly retracing his steps. 

Meanwhile poor Dick sank down into the 
very jaws of death. With a shudder he saw 
the cold, green wall of water closing above 
him and pressing him down. His mind 
seemed tg grasp every fact, every circumstance | 
of his situation, and he lay upon the sandy 
bottom thinking almost calmly of death. He 
thought how Bob’s heart would break when 
he came joyously back, to find his friend 
drowned, and would think too late what his 
cries had meant. He watched with a curious 
sensation the little fish in the water swim- 
ming above him, he could see the sea-weeds 
waving toand fro. At last he turned his eyes 
upon the sand around him, with stones bedded 
in it here and there, and asort of growth like 
rushes springing up around. His strength 
was almost gone, he expected to die—but the 
thought came over him like a clear course of 
reasoning, why could he not seize those stones, 
those rushes, with his hands, and so pull him- 
seif along a little nearer shore. He reached 
out feebly enough at first, but when he felt 

something firm to his touch, he grasped it 
with desperation, a wild hope sprang up in 
his heart, and he began a race with death. 
Laboriously he clutched at one thing after 
another, and dragged himself along, surely 
though slowly toward the shore. Ther the 
water grew shallower, and the sunshine 
reached Lim brightly,—almost there! He 
raised himself, and saw the shore, the trees, 
and the water was not more than two feet 
deep above him, but he had no strength now 
to get to his feet, po strength to struggle more. 

But a step came bounding down the bank, 
there were plunging feet in the water, and 
Bob raised his friend quickly up, and bore him 
on shore. There he lay, faint, almost sense- 
less; but Bob rubbed him vigorously, and 
thumped him with a good will, as he had 
read how to do in such cases. He turned 
him over to let the water run from his mouth, 
and still chafing him, soon had the pleasure 
of seeing Dick’s eyes open, and the color come 
back to his face. So Dick was saved, but it 
was a narrow and fearful escape—and Bob 
never could think without horror, of how 
nearly he came to leaving his friend to drown 
alone, while answering so thoughtlessly those 
cries of despair. 
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THE HAUNTED BRAKE. 
BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


Waar is now the high road to Yonghal, in 
Ireland, was long ago an unimportant way, 
lonely, dreary, and of illrepute. It skirted an 
extensive brake which gave it its bad reputa- 
tion. “ God save us! it’s the Pooka’s ground,” 
the neighboring people would say. 

The Pooka was no ghostly lady, or spirit of 
murdered‘men, but the apparition of a rough 
pony of traly devilish nature. So strong the 
people's belief in it, and so great their terror, 
that the whole country for miles around the 
brake was deserted; there were no dwellings 
in its neighborhood; and yet a sturdy, round- 
headed, phlegmatic yoeman, coming out of 
Wales, one day, built a fine farmhouse right 
at the edge of the haunted brake. The whole 
countryside uttered a wail: “Heaven help 
him!” they muttered. 

But heeding neither ejaculation, warning, 
nor prophecy, Aleck applied himself to his 
tillage, and as the ground was rich, succeeded 
so well, and prospered so rapidly, that the 
people grew silent. When he met them, he, 
in turn, took to making jeering remarks—and 
pointing to his rank fields of corn and barley, 
and to his yard of sleek cattle, would ask 
them if they saw the Pooka anywhere about. 
They would hang their heads, silenced, but 
not convinced. The sun and the blue sky 
were not more a reality to them than the evil 
pony who seemed to rise from the ground be- 
tween the legs of benighted travellers, and 
tearing into his favorite haunt, the brake, 
rush through thorn, and plunge through pool, 
flinging and snorting, until the rider, half 
dead, would be flung back upon the road, at 
cock crow, to be found by the next passer-by, 
lame, smote with terrible pains, and delirious. 
Aleck’s “Ho! ho! ho!” when this story was 
repeated, filled the people with horror. They 
whispered among themselves that this fool- 
hardy unbelief would yet be punished. There 
were tales of the Pooka having brought home 
upon his back lost children, but no man had 
ever yet intruded upon his domain in de- 
fiance, without being made to rue it and 
acknowledge humble subservience. 

Suspecting this, and determined to abolish 
what he called the silly superstition of the 
people, Aleck announced that he was going to 
enlarge his farm, and sending out of the 


country for workmen, ‘aid ‘hands upon the 
brake itself. The countryside looked on in 
sorrow. In a few days the work prospered. 
The sturdy Welshmwnen strove and woiled in 


the steaming thicket, uprooting weed and 
willow, sometimes wet to the waist in the 
pools of the fen, again fainting with the thick 
stifling odor of rotting vegetation. But Aleck, 
equal to the emergency, re-eneouraged them, 
when they demurred, with double wages, and 
they kept at their work. Their master, in ex- 
ultant ‘spirits, rode amid the neighborhood, 
announcing in confident terms bis intention 
of having the whole extensive brake cleared 
and under cultivation in two years. 

Returning from Lismore, one morning, 
having spent the night there, and risen before 
dawn to return, he reached home to have his 
horse shy suddenly just as he came ‘n sight ci 
the brake. 

“Tiold, Kitty?’ he exclaimed, as the 
creature started in alarm, “what have we 
here ?” 

It was a man lying by the roadside, and, he 
soon saw, one of his own laborers. 

“Robert! why, what does this mean,\ my 
man ?” he exclaimed, dismounting. 

The poor fellow, leaning on his elbow, look- 
ed up with bloodshot eyes. ~ 

“Satan himself carried me off last night, 
master, and this morning, at cock crow, he 
brought me back and left me here.” 

“ What are you talking about, man ?” asked 
Aleck, roughly. 

“It's God's truth for me,” answered the 
man. “He came in the shape of a horse 
with eyeballs like fire and a mane like a bull’s, 
and he just rose from the ground under mc 
and ran through the brake like mad all night, 
and I clinging and crying on God to save me. 
Look at me trousers torn off me legs, and 
meself covered with burrs like a mountain 
goat.” 

“Well, what are you lying there for, to tell 
such nonsense to every traveller that passes 
on the road? Get up and go home and hold 
your tongue, you fool!” shouted Aleck, in 
what appeared an uncalled-for passion. “Get 
up, I tell you!” 

“God save you, sir, I couldn’t do it if you 
killed me,” answered Robert, despairingly. 
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With some difficulty Aleck set the fever- 


stricken man on his own horse and took him 


‘ home. His wife, who received him in one of 


the little huts Aleck had pfovided for his 
men, declared that Robert had been gone all 
night, whither she knew not. The next day, 
in a frantic delirium, Robert died. 

It was not a week before three more of the 
laborers were dead. The rest were panic- 
stricken, One had gone home and died in his 
bed, another had been taken in the fen with 


terrible cramps—a third was found face down 
in the brake, his bones broken, Aleck declared 
he had fallen in a fit among the stones, and 
thus died—but the story of the Pooka had got 
among the Welshmen, and declaring that 
they would not sacrifice lives that were valu- 
able to their families, they deserted in a body 
the brake and its master. Aleck was in a 
terrible rage, but vowing himself nowise dis- 
couraged, with his old farm-servants, he led 
the way into the thicket, and attempted to 
continue the work. Neglecting his cultivated 
fields, withdrawing from them all his capital, 
he hired, at fabulous prices, men from distant 
towns to help him; and so great was his 
energy and perseverance, it seemed as though 
success. must follow. But some subtle evil 
was at work. Tlie laborers unaccountably 
died in the ditches and while felling the trees, 
and at length, deserted and disliked by the 
whole country, Aleck, with ruined fortunes, 
died himself. 

He left one son, Donald, heir of the ruined 
estate of Lyn. 

A wild, handsome fellow Donald was. With 
beautiful eyes, the color of which you did not 
notice, an amber beard, the moustache of 
which curled away from a mouth bright- 
tinted and bonny, curly locks and a stalwart 
leg, Donald was not only the comeliest boy 
in the country, but the best shot, the gayest 
roysterer, and the most ardent lover. Just a 
year before the adoption of his father’s fatal 
hobby he had been betrothed, with the con- 
sent of both families, to pretty Aileen O’More, 
the daughter of a farmer at Lismore, and an 
heiress. The estates were equal and the be- 
trothal had been considered a fitting and 
satisfactory thing by everybody. With the 
parents it was a matter of property—with 
Donald and Aileen it was warm affection. 

Poor Donald! Of late he had thought that 
he must give Aileen up. His father had 
wasted the substance of their living, and when 
he died he had left the boy literally nothing. 
The farm lay fallow; the cattle had been suld; 
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the fine horses were reduced te a couple of 
starving nags and his own scantily-kept riding 
pony. What match was hd now for Aileen, 
with her thriving stock, her peat lands, and 
her stores of snowy linen? Why, he had not 
even a whole roof to shelter the girl. 

Returning from the funeral of bis father, he. 
looked moodily abroad upon the barren land, 
and cursed the Pooka. 

“Ye are triumphant, ye evil baste!” he ex- 
claimed, in,the dialect he was accustomed ‘1. 
“Ye have proven the folly of an auld 2.an, 
but ye have crushed two young hearts, ye 
spalpeen, that never did ye any harm aid 
wished ye nothing but good of yer evil ways!’ 

But Donald, unlike many people, took 10 
comfort in his misery, and tried to forget it in 
action. Turning from his dreary survey he 
went out of doors to feed the horses. But 
Dennis, the last remaining farm-servant, he 
found had done that already, though his pony 
trotted towards him as he entesed the yard 
and thrust his rough head under his arm. 

“Ah, poor brute, your masjer has nothing 
for ye! Yer hungry, are ye, with but. halfa 
supper? Here, then, eat yer fill of the corn 
while it lasts. The day must come’ when 
there'll be none to withhold from ye. Eat 
while ye may, asthore !” 

He left the pony with his head to the ground 
over the corn, and walked out of the yard. 

In happier times it had been his custom to 
turn to the left in the direction of Lismore; 
for on that road, a few miles distant, was the 
farm which was Aileen’s dowry; but now he 
turned to the right where the path skirted 
along the brake. He had seldom walked this 
way, but the other was the route of many a 
happy ride which he disliked to think of now. 

The waste on this side had not been touched 
by his father’s plough, and it looked wild and 
dreary enough—a desert of fern and brush- 
wood, interspersed with stunted trees, frag- 
ments of gray rock, and pools of stagnant 
water. Being, at this moment, covered with 
the shadows of ev®hing, an air of significance 
seemed to Donald to hang over it. It looked 
so irreclaimable in its gloomy wildness! There 
seemed a defiance in every clump of willows 
and scraggy hazel. The wind wailed over the 
desolate place as if it knew there were no 
hope for it. 

Walking on, a gray object appeared in the 
uncertain light, crouched at a little distance, 
oy the roadside. 

“By me soul,” said Donald, “that looks 
much like the Pooka. Come out of that, ye 
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ugly brute! Ye have taken away me father, 
me fortune and .me sweetheart, and good 
right ye have to give me yer countenance. 
Come out, and I swear, by St. Patrick, to 
mount ye!” And he advanced with a reckless 
determination to fulfil his vow—but it was 
only a stone, and the young fellow passed on, 
feeling, in ‘his bitter recklessness, actual 
disappointment. 

He ended his walk in an inn where a 
party of young men, well known to him, were 
singing and drinking. He drank with them, 
and sang his wildest songs. It was nearly 
midnight, when, fearing neither Pooka, nor 
man, nor devil, he set out on his way home. 
His acquired spirits did not desert him 
even after reaching the brake. He continued 
to sing, and shout, and gesticulate like a true 
Irishman, until suddenly he heard steps on 
the desolate path before him. 

He looked in the direction of the ‘sound, 
but all he could discover was that there was 
no such thing as a human figure on the road. 
His heart beg@h to beat; a thousand confused 
thoughts crowded through his mind; he was 
not even certain that he was going the right 
way, being conscious that his progress had 
not been as straight, quite, as a crow’s flight, 
and he turned around to observe his bearings. 


At that moment a great shaggy head was” 


thrust between his arm and his body with a 
force that nearly dislocated his shoulder. 


“§St. Patrick! the Pooka!” he unconscious-. 


ly cried. His spirits rose in wild excitement. 
Clutching the creature by the mane, he 
jumped upon its back, with a defiant shout. 

The pony reared himself on his hind legs, 
danced for an instant viciously about the 
road, and then, stretching out his long neck, 
and pointing his nose, set out northward at a 
gallop that outstripped the wind. 

Donald knew that it would be of no use to 
try to throw himself off; and he therefore 
yielded unresistingly to his fate, keeping as 
' firm a seat as possible, and tightly holding the 
mane. When they had nearly arrived at the 
turning to his own house, he made one des- 
perate effort at command. 

“It’s home I’m going! in the name of the 
blessed Lateerin! To the left, ye evil brute!” 
and catching at, the Jong shaggy ear, for want 
of a bridle, he gave it a wrench in the desired 
direction. The pony made but one spring 
from the roadside, and clearing a white thorn 
bush, was in an instant in the brake, driving 
helter-skelter through it, sometimes shoulder 
deep in the rank vegetation, splashing through 


the pools, leaping the rocks, and bruising his 
rider’s limbs against every tree they passed. 

Donald's brain, which had been swimming 
with whiskey, went around now in real ear. 
nest. He began, at length to take a strange 
pleasure in the sport, for he had always been 
a brave horseman. He laughed and shouted 
wildly at every good feat of the goblin steed, 
and hooted to urge the flying animal on. The 
creature at length darted into the road once 
more, and clattered away with undiminished 
speed to the north again. 

“Hurrah now for Aileen O’More!” cried 
Donald, fairly mad with excitement. “ Mount- 
ed as I am, I may visit a queen!” And tugging 
alternately at the ears of the charger he 
pointed out the route, which the pony took 
readily. To Donald’s surprise, of his own 
accord he suddenly darted down a path by 
which in happier times the young man had 
been used to find his way to his ladylove when 
wishing to escape the observation of the 
family. In an instant he had bounded 
through a narrow gap in the hedge, and his 
heels clattered through O’More's paved court. 

“Hold, now, ye cursed Pooka!” cried 
Donald; in response to which the animal, 
with a sudden spring, flung him headlong upon 
the flags and galloped off. " Instantly a lattice 
was thrown open, and a lovely face, with 
dilated eyes, and falling tresses of dark hair, 
looked out. 

“Dear mother, what have we here?” mur 
mured the girl, peering into the yard. 

“It’s meself,’ answered Donald, rising 
slowly from the ground and feeling, doubtfully, 
of his ill-used legs. “It’s meself, Aileen, and 
it’s a hundred and fifty miles I’ve ridden this 
night to see-you, avourneen.” 

- “O Donald,” whispered the girl, agitated, 
“what for did ye come thus? The noise ye 
made would have wakened the very dead. 
Me father will kill ye, and send me to the 
nunnery! Indade and indade we're ruined 
now—sure enough for us;” and Aileen, who 
thought her lover drunk, began to cry. 

* “Whist, me darlin !—sure we’ve no time to 
spend in wailing. Say but the single word— 
are ye true, Aileen? Ah, but don’t spake if 
yer false, just shake your head and draw 
back from the window, and lave me alone in 
the night. But if you’re true, lean down, !ass, 
and tell me with your own swate mouth—ah, 
me .love, bless the swate face of ye;” for 
Aileen leaned out of the window and wound 
her white arms around his neck in unmistak- 
able devotion. 
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Suddenly a great noise disturbed them. 
“Who's here, then?” said Donald. 

A door opened and Mr. O’More and several 
servants came out all gaping, and armed with 
sticks and flails. 

“God save ye, Mr. O’More!” said Donald, 
coolly. 

“ God save ye kindly,” replied O’More. “O 
ye young villain! is it after me daughter ye 
are coming here like a thief of the world, as 
ye are?” 

“A thief comes quiet like,” answered 
Donald, undisturbed. “TI came like a herd of 
wild bulls.” 

“Ye did that. And what are ye here for, 
anyhow? Tell me that, will ye?” demanded 
O’More. 

“ Because I couldn’t help it at all, God’s 
truth forme. It was the Pooka that brought 
me,” said Donald. 

Aileen crossed herself at this announcement, 
and the servants shrank back aghast, but 
O’More, not inclined, under the circumstances, 
to be credulous of any supernatural agency, 
flew into a towering passion, and cursed 
Donald by all the saints in the calendar. 

“Look here, Mr. O’More,” said Donald. 
“The holy virgin herself might pity me. Look 
at me clothes in tags with the brake thorns, 
and the blood just streaming down me legs—” 

“Thunder and turf,” cried O’More, “I'll 
look at nothing! You were drunk, ye 
spalpeen, and murdered yeself with fighting.” 

“That I was, and drunk enough, too, but I 
was on the Pooka for all that. And ye'll be, 
yerself, any night ye pass the brake and vow 
by St. Patrick to ride him, as I did.” 

“The Pooka troubles no one that’s going 
about his honest business,” answered O’More. 
“It’s a thief ye are and he knew it!” 

“Come now,” said Donald, conciliatingly, 
“ye go there; and if the Pooka don’t come to 
ye, I'll give up yer daughter, Mr. O’More, 
that’s fair. But if he does, ye shall give me 
Aileen, and no more words.” 

“T'll do it,” said O'More. 

He thought to himself: “I have the young 
seamp now, for if Ido ride the Pooka, he'll 
never be the wiser, and my daughter’s safe.” 

The next evening, according to arrange- 
ment, O’More called at Donald's farm to show 
him that he was surely on his way to the 
haunted brake. He stayed longer than he 
intended, for Donald set out some excellent 
whiskey, which he didn’t grudge, though it 
was the last in the house. O'’More praised its 
quality, and drank—commended and drank 
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again, until, when he came to leave, he was 
in such good humor, he declared that he 
shouldn’t care if he did meet the Pooka, and 
he’d be rather glad than otherwise to have 
Donald for a son-in-law. 

“ Ye'll see him, sure enough, and it’s rough 
riding ye’ll get,” said Donald. “Put on this 
cloak, and wind it about yer legs. And draw 
on this old hat; yer own will be lost like 
enough, and I don’t like to see the father of 
Aileen coming to harm. But kape yer 
promise, man, and vow to St. Patrick to ride 
him if he comes,” 

“T will that,” answered O’More, going con- 
fidently out into the night, and exalted with 
whiskey, he gave a defiant “Haroo!” as he 
stepped out of the yard. 

But by the time he had almost passed the 
brake, the warmth of the liquor was no more, 
and as he looked about him, his lips parted 
and his eyes dilated. He was nearly smothered 
with fear. The dark, desolate, evil place 
showed by the glimmering of the moon among 
water clouds, and the wind wailed through 
the stunted trees like a warning voice. When 
he reached the end he would gladly have 
walked on to the next turn, and deferred his 
return until after cock-crow, but with des- 
perate resolution he wheeled around and 
commenced his return. Trembling with the 
night chill and excitement, he pulled the 
broad brim of Donald's hat over his eyes, and 
wrapping his cloak about him, walked rapidly 
along, trying to give his thoughts to distant 
things. He knew that if he succeeded in this 
enterprise, that Donald, who was the soul of 
honor, would trouble him no more, and then 
Teddy O’Flinn’s son should have his pretty 
Aileen. The two farms joined, and though 
Aileen had never favored Teddy O’Flinn, she 
would consent, probably, when there was no 
more hope of Donald. 

Suddenly O’More jumped out of his shoes, 
and could hardly refrain from screaming with 
terror. A wild gleeful whinny suddenly smote 
the silence, and a rough pony, with a long, 
shaggy mane, leaped from the brake into the 
road and blocked O’More’s pathway. Poor 
O’More prayed for his life as it sniffed at his 
shoulder, and then urged by the very desper- 
ation of his position, he clutched its rough 
mane and sprang upon its back. Turning his 
head to smell of the cloak, the horse seemed 
satisfied, and dancing as before on its hind 
legs, he suddenly fell to his work and went 

racing on his midnight journey. 
By the time they had nearly gained the 


turning to Donald’s farm, O’More had recov- 
ered from the first shock, and travelling as 
they had been on a smooth road, he thought 
a man in a hurry might do worse than ride an 
evil spirit in the shape of a pony. With his 
presence of mind returned the thought that 
if he could only contrive to make the Pooka 
run in a straight course he would ride directly 
home, and there would be no necessity for 
Donald discovering that he had ridden at all. 
- The diabolical pony, however, as if penetrating 
his plans, darted suddenly down the turning 
to the farm, and when O’More, in desperation, 
wrenched him by the ear, hey 1 he bolted 
through the hedge, and scampered, neck or 
nothing, into the haunted brake. 

Then began poor O’More’s troubles. Then 
he discovered what Donald meant by rough 
riding. Sometimes he was bumped against 
trees and rocks until he was sure his leg was 
broken in a dozen places; sometimes he was 
dragged through ponds and ditches, till he 
supposed, from the water splashing in his 
eyes, that he was descending into the depths 
of a quagmire; and sometimes, buried over 
the head in fern and brushwood, he thought 
he had no chance of emerging into light till 
the day of judgment. 

At length the untiring courser sprang once 
more upon the road, and turning his long 
nose northward, galloped onwards with un- 
tiring speed, as before. When they again 
reached the turning to Donald's farm, O’More 
had no longer strength or spirit to oppose the 
mischievous intentions of the brute. He suf- 
fered himself to be carried unresistingly into 
the yard, where he fell down from the back of 
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the spectre as they reached the door, and lay 
without sense or motion. 

Awakening at last, he gazed about him, be- 
wildered, and found Donald rubbing his 
limbs and trying to pour whiskey down his 
throat. 

“Ah, me lad,” he moaned; “we'll quarrel 
no more. To-morrow, if you will, ye shall 
marry Aileen, and I vow that every penny in 
my pocket shall go towards helping you to 
clear that accursed Pooka from the brake.” 

The vengeance of the Pooka was probably 
satisfied with these two feats, for from that 
day to this he never appeared on the banks of 
the Blackwater. In less than three yearsa 
famous crop of oats was growing on the 
brake, for O’More kept his promise to assist 
Donald, and Aileen herself, though leading 
two little toddlers, is not afraid to traverse its 
furrows. It is drained, and levelled and 
thrifty, and the sun shines upon it as if it 
enjoyed the license. 

The,pony which Donald had fed so liberally 
on the night of his terrible ride, and which, 
by the way, must have sympathized with the 
sufferings of his master, having, on both occa- 
sions, been found the next morning, in a cold 
sweat and covered with mire and slough, in 
the stable, remained a permanent favorite. 
He was certainly a very sagacious animal, and 
one of his peculiarities was his mode of snort- 
ing about Mr. O’More—particularly when he 
wore a cloak and a slouched hat—and then 
running to his master. 

“By the powers,” said Donald, at these 
times, half killing himself with laughing. “ It’s 
my opinion he can’t tell which is which !” 


LAGUNA 


BY WILLIAM 


TaeEre is no place upon ourentire conti- 
nent, if indeed upon any other, that can 
compare with Laguna Grande for utter deso- 
lation. It is situated but a little distance 
from Bogota, near the geographical centre of 
New Grenada, and lies silent as fate, and black 
as doom—a basin of dark purple, still water, 
cold as death, anf surrounded by abrupt hills. 
The smiles of summer never fall upon its 
bosom, and an unceasing autumn has reigned 
supreme around since the days of primitive 
creation. It is fringed with coarse bushes, 
and is a quaking marsh whose centre has 
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never been, and perhaps never can be, fath- 
omed. No singing-bird has ever been dis- 
covered near its borders, and very few save 
those adventurers and hardy spirits of that 
country, the Keinosos, have ever gazed upon 
its sombre waters, to which the lake Avernus 
might well be compared, as smiling. Two or 
three Indian huts may be found at times in 
its vicinity, with their almost brutal inhabi- 
tants and fierce dogs, but all else is blackness, 
and silence, and desolation—a vivid realiza- 
tion of “ the valley and the shadows of death.” 

But it was not always so. During an al- 
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nual festival the great Zipa, or chief of the 
nation, went out in a boat to the centre of its 
Java-like waves, decked with the greatest 
splendor, and covered with the most costly or- 
naments of gold and emeralds which, as the 
ceremonies proceeded, he took off and dropped 
one by one into the water; buried them to 
remain for all time. Not asingle onc has ever 
been recovered. 

And other scenes besides those of a festive 
and semi-religious character have been 
enacted there. More than three centuries 
ago a band of dark warriors, carrying with 


them a helpless and hopeless prisoner, swept 


down to its shores, stained them with blood, 
and did such deeds as make man blush for 
his kind, and tremble when he reflects upon 
the anger of an outraged God; makes the an- 
gels turn weeping away and the devils rejoice. 
If Nature ever retaliates for the “ deeds done 
in the body,” the withering blight that rests 
upon and around this Dead Sea of South 
America has been no more than just. 

With their gay plumes dancing and their 
bright armor glittering in the sunbeams; with 
their proudly stepping steeds caparisoned with 
all of semi-barbaric splendor, and attended by 
those to whom their will was law, and whose 
trade was blood, came Quesada the Con- 
queror, Hernan Perez his brother, Suarez 
(Rendon), and Garcia (Torro). In their 
midst, bound with heavy chains and shackles 
of copper, was Taquesazipa, the last Zipa of 
the Muiscas, 

Dismounted by rude hands he was chained 
toa huge rock, and stripped of all his cloth- 
ing save a girdle around his loins, In frame 
he was a giant, and he drew it to its utmost 
height and flashed back scorn and defiance 
from eyes blacker than midnight. Though 
conquered and chained, his face had lost none 
of its noble expression, and the look of fear- 
less determination upon it told of the lion 
heart within that nothing but death could 
subdue. 

“Taquesazipa,” said Quesada, as he took 
his place in front of his destined victim as 
chief inquisitor, “for the last time I ask you 
what has become of the treasures of Tisque- 
susa? Where are they concealed? Tell me 
and you shall be free.” ‘8 

“Of my cousin, whose kingdom you 
usurped, and basely and treacherously mur- 
dered!” was the stinging response. 

“ Beware!” and the thin, proud lips of the 
Spaniard quivered with the intensity of his 
anger. “ Beware, slave, how you tempt me.” 
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“Slave? Never yet bc wed the neck of.any 
Muiseas to bear the yoke. Beware, of what, 
base usurper and red-handed assassin?” And 
his eyes flashed back fire for fire, and his 
mighty heart trembled at the thought of wear- 
ing chains. 

In the insane passion of the moment, the 
conqueror snatched a heavy falchion of itzli 
from the hands of one of his attendants (as if 
his own shining blade would be desecrated by 
such a use}, and struck a full blow at the 
head of the captive. With an almost invol- 
untary movement the manacled arm was 
raised, and the weapon, striking upon the 
massive copper bands that encircled the wrist, 
was shattered into a thousand glittering frag- 
ments, 


“Slaves!” thundered Quesada, “fall upon 


him. Cut him down! Tear out his heart 
and trample it under foot.” 

But they drew back, shuddering, and mut- 
tered between their half-parted lips, “ it is the 
work of the gods!” 

Yet howling forth his wrath and impreca- 
tions, he would have driven them on to mur- 
der, had not his brother and Suarez and Gar- 
cia interfered and advised self-restraint until 
the prisoner had been forced to reveal the 
secret depository of the treasures—all their 
avaricious hearts coveted. 

“Chief,” continued Quesada, as soon ‘as he 
could sufficiently curb the violent passions 
that were surging up in his heart, “you know 
me and my power.” 

“JI do know you for a murderer,” was re- 
peated again from lips that curled with, scorn 
and defiance, “and for your power, what can 
it do?” 

“It can kill!” 

“So can the boiling flood that is vomited 
from yonder voleano’s blackened throat, but 
what son of the Muiscas ever fled from his 
home for fear?” 

“ Dare you defy me?” 

“Both you and your power, base-hearted 
Spaniard.” 

With the greatest difficulty the haughty 
conqueror restrained himself. The love of 
gold and precious stunes (that he believed 
had been buried in immense quantities by 
him whom he had harled from his throne 
and cowardly and treacherously murdered), 
was very strong within him. To gain that, he 
would even bear insult for a time. 

But again and again he resorted to threats, 
without avail. They had no more power 
upon the brave prisoner than the low moan- 
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ing of the wind, that crept amid the sedgy 
grass along the borders of the dismal lake. 

Completely at fault, and not knowing how 
to proceed, Quesada would have at once given 
him to the sword, for every answer he re- 
ceived struck deeper and rankled more fiercely 
in his heart. Besides, it was evident that the 
chief was a hero, and that he might break but 
never could bend the stubborn will. 

“ Promise to divide the treasures with him, 
Quesada,” whispered his brother. “Such na- 
tures are easily swayed by the lust of gold. 
He fears now that you will rob him of all. 
Tell him that he shall have one half, and you 
will quickly learn the secret that you are 
vainly trying to force from his lips. Promise 
it. Such promises are easily forgotten.” 

“And if I get the treasures?” was asked in 
the same low voice. 

“Then do with him as you will” 

It was apparently good advice under the 
circumstances, and quickly followed. They 
judged him by their own base hearts, and fan- 
cied that he could be tempted, and bought 
and sold at their pleasure. But they knew as 
little of the man they had to deal with, 
as of the almost priceless treasures already 
buried beneath the dark bosom of the Laguna 
Grande. 

“Chief,” continued the conqueror, striving 
to control the angry workings of his face and 
assume a suaye and conciliatory manner, “ we 
do not wish to rob you of the immense wealth 
that we know was hidden by your dead 
cousin, but simply to take that portion that 
belongs to us by the right of conquest. “ Lead 
us to the place of concealment, and we will 
divide equally with you.” 

“I know well how much to trust to the 
honor of a Spaniard,” replied the chief, laugh- 
ing the tempting offer to scorn. 

“I will swear it by the cross upon my 
sword.” 

“And break the oath as soon as it is uttered. 
By no act or word of mine, shall the glory and 
the curse of my country pass into your hands.” 

“Think of the power the vast wealth will 
give when you are again free.” 

“1 think but of my native land, my mur- 
dered people, and the altars of our gods torn 
down and desecrated.” 

“And will nothing tempt you to reveal that 
which we desire to know ?” 

* Nothing!” 

“Then by the cross, torture shall force it 
from your lips! Seize him, slaves! Down 
with him and bind him to the rock.” 
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Obedient to the command, a dozen rushed 
forward in a body. With one sweep of his 
powerful arms, fettered as they were, he 
dashed them aside, and the heavy bands that 
encircled his wrists falling upon the head of 
one of the number, it was crushed beneath 
the blow as an egg-shell would have been, and 
he fell a lifeless corpse at the very feet of 
Quesada. 

“Away with you, base hirelings of a baser 
master!” he shouted,in defiance. “Such fip- 
gers as yours shall never pollute with their 


touch the free flesh of a Zipa of the Muiscas.” 


“What! fear a single man?” cried the con- 
queror. “Down with the dog! Down upon 
the rock with him and bind him until the 
blood starts.” 

“ Let them—if they dare. Let them come 
within reach of my arm if they would be food 
for the zopilote and the foul carrion vulture.” 

They feared to either obey or disobey, but 
urging on each other like wolves, they crowded 
near, and as the mighty arms were again up- 
raised, a brother of the soldier who had fallen 
whirled his itzli blade around his head, and 
throwing all his strength into the blow, 
struck the right arm of the captive near its 
juncture with the shoulder, and severed it so 
that it only hung by a shred of flesh and skin. 

“Bravo!” shouted Quesada, as he saw that 
his victim was now almost robbed of the 
means of self-defence. “ Bravo! my good 
man. Now drag him down and bind him.” 

With one arm lopped off and profusely 
bleeding as he was, the chief yet stood erect 
and dauntless, although every nerve quivered 
with the acute pain he was suffering. His 
lips were firmly closed, with determination to 
endure unflinchingly to the end, and his eyes 
flashed with the most savage ferocity. Well 
for Quesada—well for all, that he was fettered 
and weaponless. Had it been otherwise, more 
blood than his would have stained the green 
sod and ran in a mimic rivulet to curdle amid 
the dark, icy waters of the Laguna Grande. 

“Seize him! Down with him!” again com- 
manded the conqueror; but they shrank back, 
fearing that in his remaining arm slumbered 
the same fate for them, that had been that of 
their brother soldier. 

“They dare not!” was the defiance hissed 
back from between the firm lips. “They dare 
not! Let him who counts death come on.” 

“ What do you shrink from, cowards? Upon 
him, I say. Do you hear, slaves?” 

Thus urged, and with their passions in- 
flamed by the loss of their comrade, thy 
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pressed upon him in a crowd. Yet still he 
stood erect, with every muscle braced, and his 
eyes flashing a deadly light on every side. 
Nearer and still nearer the soldiers came, 
though no one dared to venture within the 
sweep of his death-dealing hand, and urge as 
Quesada might, they kept aloof, until one 
more cunning than the rest sprang upon him 
from behind, and clasped his arms around him 
so as to effectually rob him of all power to do 
harm. Then the others sprang upon him, 
with loud shouts, and dragging him down, 
bound him to the rock beyond movement. _ 

“Now,” exclaimed the conqueror, with a 
loud and brutal laugh, perfectly in keeping 
with his character, “now, most high and 
mighty chief of the Muiscas, will you reveal 
to me the secret of the hidden treasure?” 

“ Never!” 

“Then by all the saints it shall be torn 
from your lips.” 

“And it must be done quickly,” urged his 
brother, Hernan Perez, “ or it will be too late.” 

“ By heaven! he shall not die until he has 
told me where the base-born Tisquesusa 
buried his gold and jewels.” 

“ Alas! my brave and noble-hearted cousin. 
Monster! his blood is upon your soul, and 
may every drop turn into a stinging serpent!” 
answered the captive, struggling, but in vain, 
to raise himself. 

“Slaves, build me a fire, and quickly too,” 
thundered the conqueror, striving to drown 
with his own voice that of his victim. 

Very soon the black waters of the sluggish 
lagoon flashed back and were illuminated 
with the ruddy glow of the flames, and Que- 
sida stood in deep thought as to how he 
would carry out the infamous and inhuman 
torture he had conceived. But it was only 
for a moment that his savage invention failed 
him. With his next breath he shouted: 

“The horses, slaves! The horses! Tear 
the shoes off from one of them, and heat 
them to a white heat.” 

With the very refinement of savage cruelty 
and vengeance, his commands were obeyed, 
and when the curved irons glowed and 
sparkled with a blinding heat, they were with- 
drawn from the flames and applied to the un- 
protected feet of the victim, burning off the 
skin in an instant, and sinking deep into the 
quivering flesh ! 

“What say you now?” asked the conqueror 
again. “Will you reveal to me the secret?” 

“No, never!” was still the firm answer, al- 
though the lips trembled, the form writhed in 
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agony, and great drops of anguish stood upon 
the broad forehead. “ Never, by the gods!” 

Again and again, the heated shoes were 
applied to the poor sufferer’s feet, until the — 
blackened and half-consumed flesh afforded 
no longer room for them to be placed upon. 
Still his proud lips refused to utter a groan 
or a prayer for mercy—=still stubbornly he kept 
the madly coveted secret safe. Still, too, his 
intensely black eyes flashed lightning glances 
of defiant seorn,although life was ebbing away. 

Foaming with anger, the disappointed co:- 
queror stalked about, cursing his helpless vic- 
tim, his slaves that they could not force the 
information from the lion heart, and his god 
and all the saints in a breath. 

“Brand him above the heart, on the arms, 
cheeks, forehead—everywhere!” he shouted. 
“Brand him until not a spot remains un- 
seamed by fire.” 

A cloud passed over the face of the sun and 
darkened all around. So black was the sky, 
that it appeared as if a total eclipse had sud- 
denly taken place. 

“It is the gods” again muttered the sol- 
diers, as they shrank back trembling with awe. 

“Slaves! cowards!” thundered Quesada, as 
he tore the glowing irons from their hands 
and rushed forward to execute his own fell 
commands. 

“Tt is too late!” whispered Garcia. “He 
is dead, and the secret has died with him,” 

“Dead! The gold and jewels gone forever? 
It must not—shall not be.” 

“It is too true. Look! the omens are 
against us.” And Garcia, as he turned his 
eyes towards the hidden sun, shrank back in 
fear from the horridly mutilated corpse. 

In a moment after, terror had taken pos- 
session of every soul, and springing upon their 
impatient steeds, the proud cavaliers dashed 
away far more furiously than they had come, 
leaving the work of burial to other hands. 

All are dust and ashes now—gone to other 
judgment than that of earth; and it is safe to 
leave. them there. History simply tells us, 
that in 1538 or 1539 died, near Bogota, Tar- 
quesazipa, last Zipa of the Muiscas, “ with ex- 
traordinary fevers—calenturas.” A _ mild 
name for the application of red hot horse- 
shoes to the feet, and other similar tortures. 
Tradition tells us, that the immense wealth 
of the dethroned and murdered Tisquesusa 
was thrown to utter destruction into the wa- 
ters of the silent lagoon—that for all time they 
will rest undiscovered, deeply buried in the 
bosom of the gloomy, sunless Laguna Grande. 
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In a little village, near Glasgow, in Scot- 
land, lived about a quarter of a century ago, 
a young man named’ James Ross. His father 
had been a “ well-to-do” farmer, but misfor- 
tunes had overtaken him in one way and an- 
other; and, at the time in which I have spoken, 
he had been compelled to mortgage his entire 
property, with scarcely a hope of ever being 
able to redeem it, James Ross was then only 
sixteen years of age, and the eldest of seven 
children, of whom the youngest was a mere 
babe. 

Grief and disappointment shortened his fath- 
er’s life. His mother, burdened with poverty 
and care,was glad to accept the shelter of a poor 
little cottage, proffered rent-free by the mort- 
gagee who was by no means a hard or ungen- 
erous man. He also made her the welcome 
present of acow, and offered to employ James 
upon the light work of the farm. That there 
were bitter struggles in the breast of the 
widow, none can doubt; but they were sweet- 
ened by the calm cheerfulness with which 
her son entered upon the duties before him. 
Not a murmur escaped his lips, although he 
was forced to resign the hope he had cher- 
ished of finishing an, education worthily 


He toiled almost beyond his strength 
through the day, afd returned at night, to 
gladden his mother’s heart with his affection- 
ate companionship. 

For nine years, he sustained the part /of 


comforter. and helper—until, as the other 


children grew up and were able to assist her, 
James began to think of making a home for 


himself. Alpeady the cottage was too 


straiténed to hold them all comfortably; but — 


the four boys who had grown to be men, 
had built a larger house with land enough ly- 
‘ing around it to supply the family with the 
means of living. Still, the house of Ross had 
nothing of wealth to boast of. Industry, fru- 
gality, and strict temperance were theirs, and 
therefore want was a stranger to the house- 
hold; but, further than this, they could but 
call themselves poor men. ; 

There were a pair of eyes that had lingered 
in the memory of James Ross, ever since the 
boyish days when he went to school with lit- 

tle Constance Moira. The orphan farm’ boy 
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had been suddenly thrown. out of her sphere 
when his father had become beggared and 
had died of the shock—but little Constance 
was worthy of her name. She had not for. 
gotten him; and the beautiful flowers which 
he sent her every Saturday evening from the 
garden or the greenhouse where he daily 
wrought, were dearer to her than the costliest 
presents from other hands. 

She was an only child and well beloved; 
and, although it might be owned that her pa- 
rents had higher views for her, they would not 
thwart her when they saw how her heart was 
bound up in James Ross. 

And so Constance became his wife, and ex- 
changed her father’s fine old mansion fora 
little cottage home which James had taken, 
and which he had furnished with so much 
taste and comfort, that it really looked far 
more elegant than many loftier mansions, 
Every article of its furnishing was made by his 
own hands, and all of some beautiful design 
of his own. Instead of costly curtains, every 
window was full of the most beautiful plants, 
forming the finest ornaments to the rooms, 
and setting off the simple, yet graceful fur 
niture. 

Constance decked her two pretty chambers 
with spotless white; and a vase of her favor- 
ite fowers was always to be seen upon each 
of the little tables of James's carving. The 
plain country folks called the young couple 
proud and vain, because of these little simple 
elegancies which cost nothing; but they soon 
learned that they were industrious and pru- 
dent, and they grew to respect the taste 
they could not emulate. 

One year fled swiftly by, in peace and hap 
piness rarely surpassed. Then 

“——-within a curtained room 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
The lady lay at point of doom.” 


Constance Ross was dying. One kiss upon 
the face of her little hour-old baby—one sad 
good-by to poor James, whose heart seemed 
breaking with sorrow, and the sweet eyes 
closed nevermore to re-open in this life. 

Mrs. Ross and Mrs. Moira both pleaded to 
have the little Constance, but James utterly 
refused. He stajid in the now lonely a” 
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tage with only the child and its nurse, a 
young and pleasant looking Scotchwoman 
whose husband was away at Edinburgh, 
and who had lost her own infant), »Every mo- 
ment spared from his labor the young father 
deveted to his child; watchitig her growth and 
taking note of every change in her little life. 
Every morning when he went out to his work, 
he would give Hannah Dean some new charge 


about the precious baby; and every night he 


would cheer the lonely woman by praising 
the care she took of it and the sweet fresh- 
ness with which she always surrounded it. 
No mother ever chronicled the little unex- 
pected acts of her child more faithfully'than 
did James; and when at the end of the year, 
little Constance could both talk and walk, his 
joy knew no bounds. She was a queenly lit- 
tle thing—bright and intelligent beyond most 
children of her age, and of a sweet and affec- 
tionate disposition. 

Sitting in her high chair at the window, be- 
side Mrs. Dean, she would see her father com- 
ing and clap her hands and shriek with de- 
light, and, as he entered, she would spring to 
his arms. 

But when she was laid away in her little 
crib in Hannah Dean’s bed-room, the lonely 
man would sit brooding for hours, missing the 
companionship he had known for one short 
year, and longing for some congenial spirit to 
whom he might sometimes say, “ how beauti- 
ful is our child.” 

What marvel then, when Margaret Ashley’s 
fair young face came before him, reminding 
him of the fresh beauty of that of his own 
Constance, he should feel that his dull home 
would grow inexpressibly brighter if cheered 
by such a pleasure? 

an orphan girl who had not a tie of kindred 
living. Her heart warmed toward the good, 
kind face, that looked so lovingly upon her 
when he held his little Constance toward her 
and asked her to be a mother to the beautiful 
child. And Margaret disdained to make any 
show of reluctance, but accepted him at once, 
sealing the acceptance upon the baby’s lips. 
She had no one of herown toconsult in the 
matter, but James went at once to Mrs. Moira 
and announced his intention of marrying 
Margaret Ashley. 

“You will not be wanting my daughter’s 
chfld, now that she is so soon forgotten ?” said 


that lady, strange, hard way, that boded 
ill for te her part toward the 


“Not want my baby, Mrs. Moira! What do 
you mean? Would I want her less because I 
ean give her a mother who will love and cher- 
ish her—one who knows what it is to be 
motherless, and whose heart goes out to my 
motherless Constance ?” 

“Ah, that is very well to say now, James 
Ross, but let us see what it will be a year 
hence.” 

James was both troubled and vexed. He 
had coufrted upon Mrs. Moira’s good sense 
and good feeling. He had deemed her supe- 
rior to the silly jealousy some women mani- 
fest toward those who “ take the place” of 
their dead daughters. He had come in a 
straightforward, manly way, to bring her the 
first tidings of the intended marriage, so that 
it should reach her by no stranger’s lip. He 
had trusted that she would believe, as he had 
chosen his first love worthily, he would not 
choose unworthily now. Margaret Ashley’s 
purity and truth had been the theme of the 
village from the day in which she had been 
left an orphan,in the care of Doctor Ed- 
mands, her mother’s kind physician. The 
doctor and his wife had loved her as their 
own; and when she came frankly to tell them 
that she was going to marry James Ross, they 
were very happy. 

“He had made a blessed home for one 
woman,” they said, “and we have no fears for 
your future, dear Margaret, if it isto be spent 
with him.” 

Mrs. Moira’s words were not able to turn 
James from his resolution,and he married Mar- 
garet. There was a quiet wedding,to which Mrs. 
Moira was invited, but refused the invitation, 
and James, although he said nothing to Mar- 
garet, was convinced that there would be no 
friendship after this. Still, he would not no- 
tice it, and resolved to go to see Mrs. Moira 
as usual, and let little Constance visit her 
every week as she had always done. He was 
amazed, on entering her house one day, to 
find that she was preparing to remove, She 
hesitated when he inquired her destination, 
but finally admitted that she was intending 
to make her future home in America. 

James could not assumea regret which he 
did not feel. He knew that his wife would 
be jealously watched and her life rendered 

rhaps miserable, by Mrs. Moira; and he 

It glad, on the whole, that she was to go 

way from them. 

“Give me Constance,” she said, over and 
over again; and James had as often denied 
her. 
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“T cannot part with Constance, Mrs. Moira. 
If you stay here, I will never refuse her going 
to your house at any time she or you may 
wish; but you cannot think 1 would let her 
go away toa foreign land, where I might 
never see her again.” 

“ But other children will be born to you, 
and Margaret will make a distinction between 
Constance and her own—” 

“JT will hear nothing of this sort of conver- 
sation, depend on it, Mrs. Moira. You have 
no right to judge of my wife’s future actions. 
She is kind and good to my child; and if you 
will keep quiet she will always keep so. But 
if watched jealously and the child prejudiced 
against her, who can tell what trouble may 
await me?” 

“ Then let Constance go away with me, and 
there will be no trouble.” 

“Once for all, Mrs. Moira, no!” 

Mrs. Moira’s eye flashed and her lip was 
bitten till the red blood came; but she soft- 
ened perceptibly and said, “ well, at least I 
may have her until I go away.” 

“IT will not object to that, as you say your 
time draws so near; but she has never slept 
out of my house, and I am unwilling she 
should now.” 

Mrs. Moira persisted, and at length gained 
a reluctant consent. He missed the sweet 
good-night kiss from his darling, when the 
day was gone, and half resolved to go over and 
fetch her back for the night; but decided to 
let the grandmother depart without any open 
warfare. This was 6n Monday, and Mrs. 
Moira had assigned Saturday for her “ flitting.” 

Three days-followed, in which he went to 
see Constangé almost hourly. On the fourth, 
he received a ‘note, purporting to come from 


a barrister in a distant town, requesting to see 


him immediately. 
“I do not know what this means, Margaret,” 
he said to his wife; “but I shall come back 


the moment I can. Nothing but sickness or. 


death shall keep me longer than to-morrow 
night. Ishall travel fast, and may arrive back 
even before noon to-morrow.” 


He ran over to Mrs. Moira’s and kissed lit- . 


tle Constance, and unwillingly departed. His 
first ten minutes’ with the barrister convinced 
him that he, had been deceived; but there 
was nothing to enlighten him as to the au 
of the deception, or to elicit the sligh 
guess at the motive that prompted it. J 
did not know that he had an enemy in the 
wide world—but who, save an enemy, could 
have done this? Could it be that he was to 


Constance. 


be waylaid and put in some peril on his home- 
ward journey? To obviate this plan, if such 
there were, he chose another route somewhat 
longer, but giving fair promise that it would 
not detain him beyond the time he had prom- 
ised to be at home. 

It was late when he arrived—fortunately, he 
had encountered no danger, though feeling a 
sufficient share of vexation at being thus 
fooled. But the bright fire and cheerful room 
and Margaret's sweet face at the table, for, 
late as it was,she had waited for him, were 
enough to*smooth his ruffled brow. 

“Why didn’t we think of it, James?” ex- 
claimed Margaret. “ Yesterday was the first 
of April, and some one has played a pretty 
severe practical joke upon you. 1 wonder! 
had not remembered.” 

“If you had, I should have supposed this 


- letter genuine, so the vexation could not have 


been helped. Now we will not think of it 
any more. Did you see the baby yesterday 
and to-day?” 

“ Yesterday, I did; but Mrs. Moira was so 
decidedly cool to me, and appeared to consider 
my call such a hindrance, that I thought I 
would wait until you came.” 

.A good night’s rest half effaced the annoy- 
ance from his mind; and he and Margaret 
went to see their child, hoping that Mrs. 
Moira would now be willing she should come 
home, to give her time for her own prep 
arations. 

They were talking so busily all the way, 
that until they were quite near, they did not 


look up at the house. When they did look, » 


they were surprised at seeing every shutter 
closed. 

“Why, what can they be doing in, the 
dark?” asked Margaret, who dearly loyed an 
open, cheerful house, with sunshine at the 
windows. 

James started, as if a thought struck him. 

“ Margaret, it was Mrs. Moira that sent me. 
away, I do believe! Is she plotting to take 
my child secretly? And—O heavens!—if 
she should be already gone!” 

With trembling steps, they moved toward 
the door. There was no response to the loud 
rapof James. Pale as death, the pair looked 
at each other, as if to seek the courage which 
each lacked. Margaret sank down upon the 
steps and burst intotears. She had loved the 
little Constance so dearly, that it seemed like 
tearing her heart-strings to have her taken 
away from her in this unfeeling#way,” James 
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ad “old deceiver,” as he. called Mrs. Moira; and 
h the hardest part of the calamity was, that 
at there seemed no possible way of punishing 
ld the offender or of having his child restored. 
a They walked around the yard and through 
the nearest field; and, at length espied an old 
e woman who had been servant to Mrs. Moira. 
. On speaking to her, they found that their 
us fears were but too well confirmed. Mrs. 
™m Moira had hastened away as soon as Mr. Ross 
or, left home, and was probably far on her way 
re out of the country. The old servant seemed 
aggrieved and angry at her mistress, probably 
X because she had left her behind; and she 
rst spoke of Mrs. Moira unsparingly. But, of lit- 
ty tle Constance, she talked so pityingly, that it 
ri brought tears to her listeners’ eyes. She pic- 
tured Mrs. Moira as a hard-hearted woman, 
his who had, the whole day before she went, re- 
ive proved the child, who was continually calling 
it for her mother and asking to go home. 
lay Then the two bereaved parents could bear 
no more. It was torture to think of Con- 
SO stance as unhappy—and yet such is human 
der naure, they were glad to know that she was 
tl remembering them with such affection. There 
was nothing to be done, but to retrace their 
oy- steps homeward, and plan ways to obtain in- 
ret formation of their child from some one in that 
irs. far land to which she was banished from their 
yme eyes. 
rep Mrs. Moira had played her cards success- 
fully. Not the least trace had she left, to be- 
vay, tray her destination, save the general knowl- 
not edge, which seemed indefinite enough to be 
ook, «MM safe, that she was bound for America. 
itter Once upon that wide continent, who could 
identify her or the child? She had taken no 
the servant with her when she left home, but se- 
1 an cured one at her first stopping-place ; and for- 
the 9% tunately, the child became fond of the really 
pretty and gentle nurse, who soothed her 
im. home-sickness and told her innumerable sto- 
t me. ries, and tried every pleasant wile to make her 
take forget her little griefs. 
!-if On her arrival, Mrs. Moira selected a pleas- 
ant sea-coast town as her residence; bought 
ward one of the pretty white cottages so common 
loud in New England, and settled down to a quiet 
oked life, 
hich Still young looking, the child passed readily 
n the §§ for her own with the few people who saw her; 
d the and even the nurse, Mary Greenwood, could 
i like #@ tell them nothing further than that she too 
aken J believed honestly that such was the case. 
ames It was eighteen years since Mrs. Moira had 
the 
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Constance. 


schioved this victory over and Marga- 
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ret Ross. If conscience ever troubled her 
when she looked back and thought—as think 


_she sometimes must have done—of the sor- 
_row she had caused, she put away the unwel- 


come visitor and shut out the voice of its re- 


Alone in the watches of the night when 
all were sleeping, Mrs. Moira died, making no 
sign to the child she had wronged—no revela- 
tion that she belonged to anyone but herself. 
And Constance lived alone, except for the 
faithful Mary. 

Not long before her death, her grand- 
mother had executed a deed of gift of her en- 
tire property to Constance, probably to make 
amends for the wrong she had done. All the 
sums she had invested had been transferred 
to her grandchild’s name, Constance had 
made many strong friends in America, and 
they clustered about her now with increased 
affection. 

If I were writing a aateed the imagina- 
tion I should picture my heroine as superior 
to the common class of mortals. But I claim 
for Constance Moira, as she was called, noth- 
ing more than ordinary prettiness, ordinary 
accomplishments, and:a very amiable disposi- 
tion. Her grandmother had not been very 
likely to awake any extraordinary tenderness 
in the heart of the young girl, although she 
believed her to be her mother. Constance. 
was shocked at her death, and she mourned 
her, but not with the tender, passionate grief 
that refyses all consolation. 

Meantime, the family of James Ross were 
still mourning the loss of the child Constance, 
Every effort they had made’ to elicit any in- 
formation respecting her, proved of no avail. 
Even the advent of a second child did not 
compensate for the loss of one whose sweet 
and winning ways had twined her image 
around their hearts. The good Margaret 
would have made any sacrifice to bring back’ 
to their home the lost treasure. 

At length, a party of respectable Scotch 
people -of James’s own station in life, and 
many of them his personal friends, proposed 
emigrating to America, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a certain branch of manufacture ; 
and they urged him to, accompany them. 
Margaret encouraged the project; for she felt 
that her husband would never know rest or 
peace until his child's fate was known to him. 
Once in America and extending acquaintances 
among the people of different towns, he 
might come upon her track. With a wild 
hope of this, he promised to embark in the. 
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enterprise of his countrymen, provided they 
would give him some agency on arrival in 
America which would enable him to visit va- 
rious places. He was just the man, they said, 
to hold such a position; and they promised 


that he should travel constantly, soliciting or- | 


ders for their manufactures. 

No one could mistake James Ross for other 
than a gentleman. His frank, open, hand- 
some face, his manners, winning yet not ser- 
vile, his perfectly.correct language, and pleas- 
ant, full-toned voice, all fitted him = for 
what he wished to undertake. 

He believed that he should succeed in find- 
ing his child, if she were living; but the 
search for years had almost staggered Marga- 
ret’s faith. Still, though she wished some- 
times that he would settle down perma- 
nently and give up the chase that met 
only such cruel disappointment, she was no- 
ble enough to ask ‘him nothing of the kind; 
and she loved and honored him the more. 

Five children had, by this time, gathered 
around them—all very dear to their father’s 
heart; yet none of them could take the place 
of the lost darling. It seemed that he grew 
every year more determined to prosecute his 
search, spite of all the disappointments that 
eame. “If she is in America, I will find her,” 
was his constant declaration. 

His first plan was, on entering arfy town or 
city, to appeal to the attthorities for informa- 
tion respecting the name of Mojira—whether 
anyone of the name had ever lived within its 
limits. He had an instinctive feeling that 
Mrs. Moira would not take a fictitious name, 
although he found several persons bearing it. 

Constance Moira sat alone by her witidow 
one bright October afternoon, wateliing, the 
brilliant hue of the maples, A lonély feeling, 
such as she had sometimes experienced, even 
before her grandmother's death, came over 
her now, and she rose and went out into the 


| ‘garden. The autumn flowers were blooming © 


grandly, and she stood near the gate to ad- 
mire some white chrysanthemums that were 
fair and delicate as bridal roses. She heard a 
step by the wall, and saw a gentleman looking 
admiringly upon the brilliant show of floral 
treasures in the little enclosure. He did not 
perceive her until he stayed his step close by 
the gate. He asked pardon ina musical voice, 
in which she recognized the same intonations 
she had liked so much in Mrs. Moira’s. 
She answered him pleasantly, and, seeing he 
was somewhat elderly, invited bim to enter the 
garden and select some flowers for himself. 


‘ 


Constance. 


Something in her voice or looks interested 
the stranger. He became agitated, and clung 
to the gate-post to keep from falling. 

“You are ill, sir,” said Constance. “ Wil) 
fou come into the house and rest? Perhaps 
you have walked too far.” 

He seemed to follow her mechanically into 
the house, and took a seat by the window. 
She saw that he was still trembling, and 
offered him a glass of wine. He drank it off, 
and it steadied his nerves and gave him the 
voice he had been trying to attain. “ Young 
lady,” he said,“ will you tell me your name? 
Pardon the question,” he continued, “I know 
it is rude; but I once lost a child—not by 
death—who, if living, must resemble you.” 

There was something in his tones that 
touched the girl’s heart, waking a chord un- 
sounded before. She was not prepared for 
the glad cry that burst from the stranger’s lips 
as she spoke the name she had so long borne— 
Constance Moira. 

It was too much joy, it seemed, for, in 
another moment, he lay prostrate on the floor, 
So long was the swoon that Constance be 
lieved he was gone forever; but at lengths 
faint flush sprang to his cheek. 

“That was a happy and sacred hour in which 
two so closely united by kindfed talked over 
the past. It was such juy to Constance to fee! 
that her lonely life was to be brightened by 
the possession of father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. 

“It is no penniless, destitute father who 
seeks you, my child,” he said, as they lingered 
over Mary’s luxurious table, “though if I 
were that, I think you would receive me; but 
I am prosperous and also wealthy. And it is 


to the desire of finding you, that I owe my ° 


riches, for I had little in my own country save 
the modest inheritance left me by my father.” 

“And shall I be welcome to your wife and 
children ?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Welcome! 
had a life-long sorrow in your loss. Give her 
a child’s love now, for she richly merits it 
Margaret Ross is an angel. I have no fears 
for your future, if it is to be spent with her.” 

And Constance Ross, restored to her right- 
ful home, was perfectly happy, until she was 
chosen by a noble and generous man to pre- 
side over another. 

The two families live side by side, in one of 
the loveliest rural towns that dot our New 
England coast. May they long enjoy their 
present oe prosperity! - 


My child, your mother has 
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THE WIDOW FARLEIGH. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


Tae Widow Farleigh was a wonderful 
woman—at least everybody said so, She had 
been in society ten years, but where she came 
from originally, and what was her pedigree, 
no one in all New Orleans could say. Her 
name was unmistakably English; but if ever 
there was an embodiment of a beautiful 
French woman, in manner, ways, accent, and 
everything else, that woman was the Widow 
Farleigh. As for her age, no one knew any- 
thing with certainty. The general supposition 
was that she was about thirty. She had been 
in New Orleans ten years, and had come 
there a widow, and no one believed her to be 
over twenty at that time, but still, for all the 
good people of the Crescent City knew, the 
pretty widow might have been fifty. She was 
asmall, graceful little creature, as bright and 
sparkling as the sunlight, and was possessed 
of unlimited wealth, though where that came 
from no one could tell. All the men were in 
love with her. At the opera, at a ball, or 
even a private gathering of her friends, she 
was the centre of attraction—the standing 
toast of the men, and the object of the bitter 
envy of the women of the gay city. She had 
had offers of marriage in abundance from 
suitors of every degree, but she had steadily 
refused them all, shaking her pretty head, and 
avowing her intention never to surrender her 
liberty again to the keeping of any man. Try 
as they might, the disappointed suitors could 
not find it in their hearts to hate the pretty 
creature, and ended by being more in loye 
with her than ever. 

The mystery which from the first surround- 
ed the lady proved in her case no barrier to a 
cordial reception into the select circles of the 
city. Her wealth, beauty and accomplish- 
ments broke down every obstacle, and when 
once a more than usually curious dame ven- 
tured to seek to raise the curtain which hid 
the past from view, the widow replied, with a 
pretty air of disgust: 

“Ah, mon ami, when one’s past life has been 
wretched, one does not care to revive it, even 
in memory.” 

The tone was calm and tranquil, but there 
was a look in the eyes of the speaker that 
silenced all further questioning. 

At the time of which I-yggite, a period now 


some twelve years distant, the fair widow was 
at the height of her glory. Yet a cloud was 
gathering over her bright sky, and though no 
warning had yet been given of the coming 
disaster, ‘It was approaching swiftly and 
irresistibly on the inevitable wings of fate. 


The Opera House was crowded to excess, 


* for all New Orleans had assembled to hear 


the new prima donna with whose fame the 
world was ringing. The Widow Farleigh of 
course was there, in her own box, and sur- 
rounded as usual by a score of loyers. Never 
had she seemed gayer, and as swept the 
brilliant auditorium with her glass, she kept 
up a lively conversation with her companions, 
the brilliancy of which absolutely dazzled them. 

Suddenly she paused, and raising her glass 
to her eyes, looked fixedly at a box just oppo- 
site. The only inmate of this box was a gen- 


tleman. He was tall, and finely formed, and 


from his dress and manner it was evident that 
he was a stranger to the city. There was 
about him, an elegance, and an air of power, 
that at once convinced the gazer that he was 
no ordinary man. He was leaning forward 
earnestly watching the audience, and seemed 
unconscious of the steady gaze of the beautiful 
woman opposite him. Suddenly, however, he 
seemed to be attracted by her prolonged stare, 
and raising his eyes calmly to her box, sur- 
veyed her with an expression of admiration 
so undisguised that she lowered her glass, and 
drew back in no little confusion. 

“ Fairly beaten, madame,” laughed one of 
her companions, dwelling on the first word, 

“ Who is he?” she asked, without heeding 
the gentleman’s attempt at wit. 

“That,” he replied, quickly, “that is the 
last arrival in the city. The Count de Marcel, 
the representative of one of the oldest families, 
as well as one of the wealthiest in France. He 
is travelling for pleasure, and he did me the 


honor to inform me this morning that he had 


come to New Orleans because it contained, he 
had been told, the most beautiful woman in 
the world. 
“And who is this beauty?” asked the 
widow, sharply. 
“ Who should it be but Madame Farleigh ?” 
was the reply. 
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“Indeed!” she exclaimed, laughing softly. 
“ He has come very far for so small a matter.” 

“So far,” said a gentleman, who had not 
yet spoken, “that he’ll wish himself back in 
France if he stays here a week.” 

“Why so?” asked the lady. 

“Because madame will break his heart as 
coolly as she lias doné so many others.” 

“That is impossible,” said the gentleman 
who had first spoken. 

“Why?” she exclaimed, laughing. 

“The Count de Marcel has no heart to 
break,” was the reply. “He came here avow- 
edly to add you to the list of his conquests, 
madame.” 

“ What impudence!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Impudence it may be, madame,” was the 
reply, “but it is truth, nevertheless, and I’ll 
wager he succeeds.” 

“Are you serious?” asked the lady. 

“Perfectly so,” was the reply. “I knew 
Marcel well in Paris, and never knew a 
woman who could resist him. I'll bet you a 
set of diamonds against your glove, that you 
marry him, or break your heart over him in 
six months.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed for a moment, and 
she glanced at the count who had drawn back 
from the front of his box, but was still watch- 
ing her closely. 

“Monsieur,” she said, sharply,, “I take 
your bet. There is my hand. Now bring 
your count, and I will begin to-night. In less 
than six months, monsieur, he will find one 
woman who is more than his match.” 

“Aha!” laughed the gentleman. “You 
mean that I shall present him at once. I 
hasten to obey you, madame.” 

He left the box, and in a few minutes the 
lady saw him enter that of the Count de 
Marcel, who received him cordially. After a 
few words of conversation between them, the 
count smiled quietly, and after a brief and ad- 
miring glance at her, rose and accompanied 
his friend from the box. In a few minutes he 
was seated by her side conversing as cosily 
and gayly as if he had known her for years. 
By common consent the rest of the party left 
the box, and in a few moments the wager 
which I have described was known through- 
out the hotise. 

The acquaintance thus begun grew rapidly. 
From the first Madame Farleigh liked the 
elegant young stranger, and as the time pass- 
ed on she began to think him an extraordi- 
nary man. She preferred his society to that 
of every one else, and devoted herself to him 


The Widow Farleigh. 


on all occasions, avowedly for the purpose of 
breaking his heart, but really because she 
could not help it. She had no idea of falling 
in love with him, for she had no desire to 
marry, preferring her life of single freedom to 
the restraints of wedlock. But in these calcu- 
lations madame overestimated her strength. 
With all her self-control she was a woman of 
strong passions, and was in reality powerless 
to resist the subtle flame when her time came, 
She thought because she had never loved in 
the past, she would not do so in the future, 
not thinking that her heart had not been 
moved before because she had never met the 
man strong enough to stir its pulses. Nay, 
her danger was all the greater for this. Every 
woman’s heart has in it a natural longing for 
love from the opposite sex, and the more this 
feeling is pent up the stronger will it be when 
it at last breaks forth; and with such women 
as Madame Farleigh it becomes a feeling reck- 
less of all restraints or consequences. So, day 
by day, the barriers which the lady had plant- 
ed round her heart gave way, and at last, 
when she least expected it, she found that 
the Count de Marcel had indeed become her 
master, and that she loved him with a feeling 
that amounted to almost desperation. 

Then came the recollection of the words of 
the gentleman with whoth she had made the 
bet that had thus been decided against her— 
that the Count de Marcel had no heart. Now 
that her own heart had been given to hin, 
this question interested her deeply. Was she 
to give her love to one who would neither ap- 
preciate nor return it? The thought was in- 
expressibly painful. She felt that he must 
love her. So wild and intense was her 
own passion, she felt that it must awaken 4 
return. She became haunted by the fear that 
De Marcel cared nothing for her. Every one 
noticed the change in her, and it was soon 
told over the city that the beautiful widow 
had gone mad with love for the French count, 
and many were the jests of the men and the 
comments of the women. But Madame. Far 
leigh cared nothing for this. She did not 
even notice it. She was thinking only of the 
man she loved, and who now passed the most 
of his time in her presence. When he was 
away she was wretched, and her only happy 
moments were when he was by her side. 
Often she wished that he would cast aside 
the restraints of society, and come out and 
avow his love. Finally she resolved to force 
him to speak. Yet all her arts were in vain. 
The count maiggained an unbroken silence, 
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and if he returned the widow’s passion, which 
he could not but see, he gave no sign of it, 
and the beautiful woman was in despair. 

One evening as she sat awaiting him in the 
grand drawing-room of her mansion, her 
heart was filled with sad forebodings. Several 
hours had passed since the time he had 
promised to come, and as yet he had not made 
his appearance. She was sitting in a large 
arm-chair, her hands clasped listlessly before 
her, and her eyes fixed absently on the sky 
which was visible through the open window, 
and which was being slowly illuminated by 
the rising moon. There was no light in the 
large room save that which came in from the 
tranquil sky, and this was so soft and faint 
that it only served to heighten the lady’s 
beauty. The low breeze that came gently in 
from the gardens was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and unconsciously the lady ceased to 
notice the objects around her, and suffered 
herself to fall into a reverie so deep and so 
profound that it seemed to her almost a 
dream. 

How long she sat thus she knew not, but at 
length a faint sigh near her caused her to 
raise her eyes. Standing in the low window 
which opened upon the long gallery of the 
mansion, with his head bare, and the moon- 
light streaming about him, was the Count de 
Marcel. His face was in the shade, but the 
lady felt that the eyes of the young man were 
regarding her with a passionate love such as 
she had never seen before. She did not speak, 
but sat motionless, watching him, scarce 
knowing whether she was awake or asleep. 
The count stepped lightly into the room, and 
then paused. He held out his arms, without 
speaking, and smiled. With & ery of joy 
Madame Farleigh sprang up and threw her- 
self upon his breast. He held her from him 
for a moment, and then yielding to his pas- 
sion, drew her to him with a force that 
almost suffocated her, and kissed her 
passionately. 

“Cecile,” he murmured, as he held her to 
him. 

“At last,” she sighed, softly. “And I thought 
you did not love me.” 

Thus the beautiful widow was 
and when the Count de Marcel left her that 
night it was as her accepted lover. More than 
this, she had promised to marry him within 
the month—she would have done so on the 
instant had he desired it. So entirely had 
she surrendered herself to him that she kept 


back nothing. Had he asked her fortune, or 
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even her life, she would have given it for his 
love. 

When it became known in the city that a 
few weeks would put an end to the widow- 
hood of Madame Farleigh, but few persons 
were surprised. Everybody had seen her in- 
fatuation, which had indeed become the town 
talk, and everybody had been expecting such 
an announcement. The men with one consent 
envied the count, but the women pitied him. 
There wére sly hints and spiteful insinuations 
that marriage would remove Madame Far- 
leigh’s infatuation, and that when the honey- 
moun had set the Count de Marcel would 
find that he had placed himself in the power 
of a woman who knew how to rule him. But 
madame paid no heed to these remarks save 
to laugh at them. She went on with her 
preparations for her marriage, too happy to 
care for the spiteful comments of others, and 
proud ‘too that she had won the prize for 
which every woman in New Orleans had 
striven. All the.while she seemed like one 
in a dream, and frequently she would pause 
to ask herself if it was real. 

It was arranged between Madame Farleigh 
and the Count de Marcel that they should 
continue to reside in New Orleans after their 
marriage. The count had no wish to return 
to France; and madame begged not to be 
taken there. She had been in France once, 
and her life there had been unhappy. The 
mere mention of that country always brought 
up in her mind associations of an unpleasant - 
character. And as she spoke, her brow dark- 
ened, and she clenched. her delicate hands 


spasmodically. 

“T do not like to have such .recollections,” 
she said, shuddering. 

“Are they of death?” asked the count, 
watching her closely. 

She started violently, and for a moment her 
self-control deserted her. 

“ Why should they be of death ?” she asked, 
faintly. 

“ You told me once that your husband died 
in France,” he said, quietly. 

“Ah yes!” she said, hastily, and with an 
air of relief. “It was a horrible death. He 
was murdered. I cannot bear to think of it.” 

When the count took his departure, it was 
with a moody brow, and a slow, hesitating 
step. Evidently some heavy weight was 
resting upon his mind. 

The night of the marriage came at last. The 
marriage ceremony was celebrated at the 


cathedral, and after this the guests repaired 
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to the mansion of the bride, and spent the 
evening in festivity. Every lady present was 
eager to know something of the mysteries of 
the bride’s dress, and all sought madame’s 
femme de chambre, from whom they hoped to 
gain the wished-for intelligence. But in this 
they were disappointed. The femme de 
chambre was unable to tell them anything. 
Madame always dressed herself, she said, and 
permitted no one to come into her chamber 
during that interesting ceremony. Here was 
another mystery, and much conjecture, but 
little of which was favorable to the lady, was 
occasioned by it. Why should madame make 
such a secret of her toilet? they asked them- 
selves. One and all, they decided that she 
must be some frightful old woman who wished 
to conceal her age and ugliness from her 
gossiping femme de chambre, but as they 
watched her through the evening they felt 
that they must be mistaken, that madame 
was a genuine beautiful woman, and that 
their conjectures were at fault. 

The guests had departed, and the house 
was in silence. Madame had retired to her 
chamber, and the count was awaiting her 
summons in the large library, where she had 
told him to remain. He paced the floor in 
silence, with a sullen, moody brow, and a 
fixed, resolute expression in his eyes. It was 
a strange air for a bridegroom. At last the 
summons came, and without a word he follow- 
ed the servant up the stairs to the door of the 
bridal chamber, entered the room, and closed 
the door behind him. 

Only the moonlight illuminated the room, 
and by it the count beheld his wife reclining 
in a luxurious arm-chair, clad in a robe of 
crimson velvet, which but imperfectly con- 
cealed the rare beauty of her form, and in 
contrast with which her neck and shoulders 
which were exposed, gleamed like polished 
marble. Her little bare feet, encased in a 
pair of dainty slippers, rested coquettishly 
upon a cushion before her. She had never 
seemed more beautiful than then, and the 
count had never felt her beauty so much. 
She held out her hand to him with a smile, 
and taking it he seated himself on the arm of 
her chair, and passing one arm around her, 
bent forwardy and gazed earnestly into her 
face. 


“ How. is it,” he asked, abruptly, “ that you 
keep your beauty so well? It is strange that 
so old a woman should be so beautiful.” 

There was something in his tone that 


frightened her. 
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“ What do you mean ?” she asked, shivering. 

“JI mean that you are fifty years old,” he 
twenty-five.” 

“You should know, monsieur,” ee said, 
with an effort at gayety, “that a lady’s age is 
not a subject for jesting.” 

“I do not jest!” said the count, gloomily, 
“You were born in France fifty years ago. 
You were the daughter of the head steward 
of the Marquis de Saint Remy. At the age 
of eighteen you became the mistress of the 
marquis, with whom you lived twelve years, 
At the expiration of that time you suddenly 
disappeared. A week later the marquis was 
found dead in his bed—his throat cut from 
ear.to ear.” 

The lady’s face grew as white as death, and 
she shivered as with an ague. She made an 
effort to rise from her seat, but the count held 
her down firmly. 

“In the family of the Marquis de Saint 
Remy,” he went on, sternly, “there were 
jewels worth millions of francs, which had 
been accumulating for generations. These 

at the death of the marquis, and 
to-day it is believed that you, who had been 
his mistress, had murdered him, and stolen 
the jewels.” She cowered beneath his fierce 
gaze, and he went on: “Now, I ask how is it 
that you, who have so much sin upon your 
soul, can preserve your beauty so well through 
fifty years of infamy ?” 

He arose and stood confronting her. She 
shrank away from him. 

“Who are you?” she asked, tremulously. 

“T am the son of the dead marquis,” was 
the stern reply. “Ah! you may tremble, 
woman. Forten years I have been seeking 
you, and now that I have you in my power 
you shall not escape me. I will avenge my 
father’s death.” 

As he spoke he drew from his bosom a 
sharp stiletto, which glistened in the moon- 
light as he held it up before her. 

“Would youkill me?” she shrieked. “ Re- 
member, monsieur, I am your wife.” 

“As surely as I stand here,” exclaimed the 
count, solemnly, “ you die by my hand in five 
minutes. Therefore, woman, if you would 
ask mercy for your soul, be quick, for your 
time is short.” 

“ Monsieur,” she cried, throwing herself on 
her knees, and clasping her hands in terror, 
“I am not fit todie. Spare me.” 

“I cannot,” he replied, gloomily. “My 
father’s death must be avenged.” 
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“Will you swear to me that you are the 
son of the Marquis de Saint Remy?” she 
asked, quickly. 

“I swear it by all the saints,” he said. 
“Time passes. Pray quick!’ 

“Then you must not harm me,” she cried, 
starting to her feet. “You dare not harm 

” 


“ Dare not?” he asked, coolly. “Why?” 

“ Because, Antoine de Saint Remy,” she 
said, in a low, solemn tone, “I am your 
mother. I was not the mistress of the marquis. 
I was his lawful wife, and you are;his only 
child. You have married me. That was 
done unwittingly. Do not add to your guilt 
by murdering me.” 

The Count de Marcel trembled, as with 
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asudden ague, and his face wore a look of 
horror and despair. The keen knife flashed 
for a moment in the moonlit air, and then 
descended swiftly into the heart of the 
wretched man, who fell to the floor, without 
& groan—a corpse. 

The cries of madame brought the servants 
to the chamber, and they found her crouching 
over the body, her rich robe stained with 
blood. All her beauty had vanished, and 
the domestics scarcely recognized their 
mistress in the old, haggard woman who 
shrank from them. All the light had gone 
out from those once beautiful eyes, and in its 
place was only the dull, listless glare of 
lunacy. Madame Farleigh was hopelessly — 
deranged. 


In a city, which shall be nameless, there 
lived long ago, a young girl, the only daugh- 
ter of a widow. She came from the country, 
and was as ignorant of the dangers ot a city 
as the squirrels of her native fields. She had 
glossy black hair, gentle, beaming eyes, and 
“lips like wet coral.” Of course she knew that 
she was beautiful; for when she was a child, 
strangers often stopped as she passed, and ex- 
claimed, “How handsome she is!” And as 
she grew older, the young men gazed on her 
with admiration. She was poor, and removed 
to the city to earn her living by covering um- 
brellas, She was just at that susceptible age, 
when youth is passing into womanhood; 
when the soul begins to be pervaded by that 
“restless principle, which compels poor hu- 
mans to seek perfection in union.” 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, 
an English nobleman, had at that time taken 
hislodging. His visit to this country is doubt- 
less well remembered by many, for it made a 
great sensation at the time. He was a peer 
of the realm, descended from the royal line, 
and was, moreover, a strikingly handsome 
man, of right princely carriage. He was sub- 
sequently a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and is now dead. 

As this distinguished stranger passed to 
and from his hotel, he encountered the um- 
brella girl, and was impressed by her uncom- 
mon beauty. He easily traced her to the op- 
posite store, where he soon after went to pur- 
chase an umbrella. This was followed up by 
presents of flowers, chats by the wayside, and 
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invitations to walk or ride; all of which were 
gratefully accepted by the unsuspecting rus- 
tic. He was playing a game of temporary ex- 
citement; she with a head full of romance, 
and a heart melting under the influence 6f 
love. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the public 
garden on the Fourth of July. In the sim- 
plicity of her heart, she believed all his flat- 
tering professions, and considered herself his 
bride elect. She therefore accepted the invi- 
tation with innocent frankness. But she had 
no dress fit to appear on such a-public occa- 
sion, with a gentleman of high rank, whom 
she verily supposed to be her destined hus- 
band. While these thoughts revolved in her 
mind, her eye was unfortunately attracted by 
a beautiful piece of silk belonging to her em- 
ployer. Ab, could she not take it without 
being seen, and pay for it secretly, when she 
earned money enough? The temptation con- 
quered her in a moment of her weakness. 
She concealed the silk, and conveyed it to her 
lodgings. It was the first thing she had ever 
stolen, and her remorse was painful. She 
would have carried it back, but she dreaded 
discovery. She was not sure that her repen- 
tance would be met with a spirit of for- 
giveness. 

On the eventful Fourth of July, she came 
out in her new dress. Lord Henry compli- 
mented her upon her elegant appearance; but 
she was not happy. On their way to the gar- 
den, he talked to her in a manner that she 
did not comprehend. Perceiving this, he 
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spoke more explicitly. The guileless young 
creature stopped, looked in his face with 
mournful reproach, and burst into tears. The 
nobleman took her kindly, and said, “ My dear, 
are you an innocent girl?” 

“Tam, Iam,” replied she, with convulsive 
sobs. “O, what have I ever done orsaid, that 
you should ask me that ?” 

Her words stirred the deep fountain of his 
better nature. “If you are innocent,” said 
he, “God forbid that I should make you 
otherwise. But you accepted my invitations 
and presents so supposed you 
understood me.” 

“ What could I understand,” said she, “ ex- 
_ @ept that you intended to make me your 
wife ?” 

Though reared anfidst the proudest distinc- 


tions of rank, he felt no inclination to smile. 


He blushed, and was silent. The heartless 
conventionalities of life stood rebuked in the 
presence of affectionate simplicity. He con- 
veyed her to her home, and bade her farewell, 
with a thankful, consciousness that he had 
done no irretrievable injury to her futu 
prospects. Thé remembrance of her wo 
soon be to him as the recollection of last year’s 
butterflies. With her the wound was deeper. 
In her solitary chamber she wept, in bitter- 
ness of heart, over her ruined air-casties. 
And that dress which she had stolen to make 
an appearance befitting his bride! O, what if 
she should be discovered? And would not 
the heart of her poor widowed mother break, 
if she should ever know that her child was a 
thief? Alas! her wretched forebodings were 
too true. The silk was traced to her; she 
was arrested on her way to the store, and 
dragged to the prison. There she refused all 
nourishment, and wept incessantly. ~ 

On the fourth day the keeper called upon a 
benevolent Quaker and informed him that 
there was a young girl in prison, who appeared 
’ to be utterly friendless, and determined to die 
by starvation. The kind-hearted old gentle- 
man immediately went to her assistance. He 
found her lying on the floor of her cell, with 
her face buried in her hands, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. He tried to comfort her, 
but could obtain no answer. 


thy father. Tell me all that thou hast done, 
If thou hast taken the silk, let me know all 
about it. I will do for thee as I would fora 
daughter, and I doubt not that I can help 
thee out of this difficulty.” 

After a long time spent in affectionate en- 
treaty, she leaned her young head on his 
friendly shoulder, and sobbed out, “ O, I wish 
I was dead! What will my poor mother say 
when she knows my disgrace!” 

“ Perhaps we can imagine that she shall 
never know it,” replied he; and alluring her 
by this hope, he gradually obtained from her 
the whole story of her acquaintance with the 
nobleman. He bade her be comforted, and 
take nourishment; for he would see that 
the silk was paid for, and the prosecution 
withdrawn. He went immediately to her 
employer, and told him the story. 

“This is her first offence,” said he; “the 
girl is young, and the only child of a poor 
widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this 
one false step, and she may be restored to so- 
ciety,a useful and honored woman. I will 
see that thou art paid for the silk.” 

The man readily agreed to withdraw the 
prosecution, and said he would have acted 
otherwise by the girl, had he known the cir 
cumstances. 

“Thou shouldst have inquired into the 
merits of the case, my friend,” replied Isaac. 
“By this kind of thoughtlessness many 4 
young creature is driven into the downward 
path, who might easily have been saved.” 

The good old man then went to the hotel, 
and inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant 
said his lordship had not yet risen. 

“Tell him my business is of importance,” 
said friend H. 


’ The servant soon returned and conducted- 


him to the chamber. 

The nobleman appeared much surprised 
that a plain old Quaker should thus intrude 
upon his luxurious privacy; but when he 
heard his errand he blushed deeply, and 
frankly admitted the truth of the girl’s state- 
ment. His benevolent visitor took the op- 
portunity to “ bear testimony,” as Friends'say, 
against the sin and selfishness of profligacy. 
He did it in such a kind and fatherly manner, 
that the young man’s heart was touched. He 
excused himself by saying, that he would not 
have tampered with the girl, if he had known 
her to be virtuous. “I have done many 
wrong things,” said he, “ But, thank God, no 
betrayal of confiding innocence rests on my 
conscience. I have always esteemed it the 
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basest act. of which a man can be capable.” 

The imprisonment of the poor girl and the 
forlorn situation in which she had been found, 
distressed him greatly. And when Isaac rep- 
resented that the silk had been stplen for his 
sake, and the girl thereby had lost her profit- 
able employment, and was obliged to return 
to her distant home, to avoid the danger of 
exposure, he took out a fifty dollar note, and 
offered it to pay her expenses. 

“Nay,” said Isaac,“ thou art a very rich 

man: I see in thy hand a large roll of such 
notes. She is the daughter of a poor widow, 
and thou hast been the means of doing her 
great injury. Give me anothér.” 
«Lord Henry handed him another fifty dol- 
lar note, and smiled as he said: “ You un- 
derstand your business well. But you have 
acted nobly, and I reverence you for it. If 
you ever visit England, come to see me, I 
will give you a cordiab welcome, and treat you 
like a nobleman.” 

“ Farewell, friend,” replied Isaac. “Though 
much to blame in this affair, thou, too, hast 
behaved nobly. Mayest thou be blessed in 
domestic life, and trifle no more with the feel- 
ings of poor girls, not even with those whom 
others have betrayed and deserted.”. 

Luckily the girl had sufficient presence of 
mind to assume a false name when arrested; 
by which means her true name was left out of 
the newspapers. “I did this,” she said, “ for my 
poormother’s sake.” 

With the money given by Lord Henry the 
silk was paid for, and she was sent home to 


her mother, well provided with clothing, 


Her name and place of residence remain to 
this day a secret in the breast of her bene- 
factor. 
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Several years after the incidents I have re- 
lated, a lady called at Friend H.’s house, and 
asked tosee him. When he entered the room, 
he found a handsomely dressed young matron, 
with a blooming boy five or six years old. She 
rose to meet him, and her voice choked, as she 
said: “ Friend H., do you know me?” 
He replied that he did not. 

' She fixed her tearful eyes earnestly upon 
him, and said: “ You once helped me, when 
in great distress.” 

But the good missionary of humanity had 


_ helped too many in distress to be able to recol- 


lect her, without precise information. With 
a tremulous voice she bade her son go into the 
next room for a few minutes; then, dropping 
on her knees, she hid her face in his lap, and 
sobbed out: “I am the girl that stole the silk. 
O, where should I now be if it had not been 
for you?” 

When her emotion was somewhat calmed, 
she told him that she had married a highly 
respectable man,a senator of his native State. 
Having a call to visit the city, she had again 
and again passed Friend H.’s house, looking 
wistfully at the windows to catch a sight at 
him; but when she attempted to enter, her 
courage failed. 

“ But I go awagilfo-morrow,” said she, “and 
I could not leave the city without once more 
seeing and thanking him who saved me from 
ruin.” She recalled her little boy, and said to 
him: “Look at that old gentleman, and re- 
member him well; for he was the best friend 
your mother ever had.” With an earnest in- 
vitation that he would visit her happy home, 
and with a fervent “ God bless you,” she bade 
her benefactor farewell. 
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Work for September. 

The operations of Angest are continued, with the 
addition of beginning to take up the greenhouse 
plants towards the close of the month. Some are 
left in the ground all the winter, coverings being 
made for them of various kinds. Half-hardy plants, 
still in flower, are lightly covered with furze branch- 
en, or worsted netting, at night, when frost is appre- 
hended; sticks being placed to support the netting 
over the plants. Some gardeners do not cut their 
box-edgings till this month, when they clip them 
with shears; but this is a bad practice, as the leaves 
which have been injured by the shears retain the 
marks till the following May; and weak plants are 
frequently killed, or the lower part of their stalks 
rendered bare. 

Gladiolus. 
The Giadioll or Corn Flags are bulbous plants, with 


moist. They should be grown in light sandy loam. 
They are very difficult to propagate, but they some- 
times send up suckers, and sometimes ripen seeds. 
Tacsonia. 
Climbing plants,nearly allied to the Passion Flower, 
with pinkish flowers, and golden, ball-like fruit. 
They are generally kept in astove, but they will both 


‘A chrebwith bluish and rather pretty 
flowers, which are produced inautumn. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, but it is killed in severe 
winters if in an exposed situation. It may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which will strike if planted in the 
open border in autumn ; or by layers. 


The Florist. 


Time and Mode for cutting Flowers. 

Never cut flowers during the intense sunshine, 
nor keep them exposed to the sun or wind; do not 
collect them in large bundles, nor tie them tightly 
together, as this hastens their decay. Do not pull 
them, but cut them cleanly off the plant with a sharp 
knife, not with a pair of scissors. When taken in- 
doors, place them in the shade, and reduce them to 
the required length of stock with a sharp knife, by 
which means the tubes through which they draw up 
the water are left open, and the water is permitted 
to ascend freely, whereas if the stems are bruised or 
lacerated, these pores are closed up. Use pure water 
to set them in, or pure white sand in a state of sat- 
uration, sticking the ends of the stalk in it, but not 
nacrowded manner. If in water alone, it ought to 
be changed daily, and a thin slice should be cut off 
the ends of the stalks at every change of water. 
Water about milk-warm, or containing a small quan- 
tity of camphor dissolved in spirits of wine, will often 
revive flowers that have begun to fade. Shade them 
from very bright sunshine, and when uncovered, set 
them where they may not be exposed to a draught of 
air. A cool temperature during the summer is favor- 
able for them, and the removal of the slightest symp- 
toms of decay is necessary. When taken toa distance, 
‘carry them in a shallow air-tight tin case, or cover 
them with paper to exclude them from air and light. 
Charcoal saturated with water is also a good preser- 
vative for sticking them in, and the thinner they are 
kept the better. 


Talinum. 
Succulent plants, shrubby and perennial, mostly 
natives of the West Indies, and with dark red or 
flowers. They should be grown in sandy peat, 
with a little loam, and they require but little water. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 


The Jacobea Lily. 

A bulbous-rooted plant, with splendid dark scarlet 
flowers. It is called Jacobsea on account of the bril- 
Mant scarlet of its flowers, which the Spaniards in 
Peru thought resembled the scarlet swords worn by 
the knights of the order of St. James (Jacobwus). 


Storax. 

Ornamental shrubs, with white flowers, natives of 
Europe and North America; which grow best in 
sandy peat, or heath-mould, and flower freely. They 
are propagated by layers. 


Solomon’s Seal. 

A hardy perennial, which will grow freely in any 
common garden soil. The English name alludes to 
the roots, which, when cut through, have the ap- 
pearance of Hebrew characters. 
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Minced Mutton. 

This is a very useful preparation of “cold mut- 
ton,” and will be found an excellent mode, Cut 
slices off a cold roasted leg of mutton and mince it 
very fine; brown some flour in butter, and moisten it 
with some gravy; add salt and pepper to taste, and 
let it simmer about ten or fifteen minutes to take off 
the raw taste of the flour; add another lot of butter 
and some parsley chopped fine, then add the minced 


meat, and let it simmer slowly, but not to boil, or . 


the meat will be hard. 


Pork Steak broiled. 

The tenderloin is the best for steak, but any lean 
white meat is good. Broil slowly, after splitting it 
so a8 to allow it to cook through without drying or 
burning. When ready to turn over, dip the cooked 
side in a nice gravy of butter, pepper and salt, which 
should be prepared on a platterand kept hot without 
boiling. It must be well done; there should be no 
sign of blood in the meat when cut. It requires dlow 
broiling; it will take at least twenty minutes to broil 
8 pork steak. 


Bouillon. 
A kind of French soup or stew, prepared as follows: 
An earthen pot, made to hold from one to seven 
pounds of meat, is provided. A sufficient quantity 
of lean meat (usually part of the leg or shoulder), is 
put into this vegsel, which is then filled up with cold 
water, the proportion being five pints of water toa 
pound and a half of meat. It is to be then placed on 
the hob. When it begins to simmer, the scum which 
is thrown up is carefully removed from time to time, 
three-quarters of an hour being allowed for this pur- 


pose. A carrot, half parsnip, a turnip, anonion,a . 


little celery, and any other vegetables in season, are 
then added, together with salt, pepper and spice. 
After these additions, the pot remains covered at the 
fire, and is kept there simmering for six hours more, 
bot water being from time to time supplied in the 
place of that which has evaporated. 


A cheap Pudding. 

One pound of flour, one pound of suet chopped 
fine, three-quarters of a pound of molasses or sugar, 
one pound each of carrots and potatoes well boiled 
and mashed together, half a pound of raisins, three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs ; spice, flavoring 
and peel optional. Mix the whole well together with 
4 little water; it must not be too stiff, and certainly 
boil for eight hours. 


Sponge Cake. 

Three eggs, one and a half cup of white sugar, one 
cup of flour beaten together ; then take two-thirds of 
& teaspoon of cream tartar and half a teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in a half cup of cold water, then add 
another Cup of flour, one teaspoon of lemon. 


She Mousewite, 


Vegetables and Sauces appropriate to vari- 
ous kinds of Meat. 
Potatoes are good with all meats. With fowls they 

arenicest mashed, Sweet potatoes are most appropri- 

ate with roast meat, as also are onions, winter 
squash, cucumbers. 

Carrots, paxsnips, turnips, greens and cabbage 
are eaten with boiled meat; and corn, beets, peas 
and beans are appropriate to either boiled or roast- 
ed meat, Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork. 

Tomatoes are good with every kind of meat, but 
especially eo with roasts. Apple-sauce with roast 
pork; cranberry sauce with beef, fowls, veal and 
ham, Currant jelly is used by many persons with 
roast mutton. Pickles are good with all roast meats, 
and capers or nasturtions with boiled lambor mutton. 
Horseradish and lemons are excellent with veal. 


Veal Sausages. 

Chop equal quantities of lean veal and fat bacon, a 
handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and a few an- 
chovies. Beat all ina mortar; and when used, rolland 
fry it ; serve with fried sippets or on stewed vegetables. 


arrow-root, wet; on ita quart of boiling milk, 
and stir the . To be baked in deep 
dishes. 

Soft Sugar 


Gingerbread. 
' One cup of sugar, two of batter, beaten together; 
one cup of sour milk, one teagpoonful of saleratus, or 
one cup of sweet milk and two teaspoonfuls of yeast 
powder, four eggs, nearly four cups of flour, ginger to 
taste. 


is desired add two well beaten eggs—bake three quar- 
ters of an hour, 


. Ice Cream. 


Two tablespoonsful of maizena, one quart of milk, 
and one or two eggs. Heat the milk to near boiling, 
and add the maizena previously dissolved, in a part 
of the milk—then add the eggs, well beaten, with 
four tablespoonsful of powdered sugar, and let it boil 
up once or twice, stirring it briskly. Flavor accor!- 
ing to taste. 

Staffordshire Pudding. 

-Line a shallow pie-dish with paff-paste, and put 
raspberry jam about an inch in depth over the bot- 
tom; beat the yolks of four eggs and the white of 
one, to which add quarter of a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar, three-quarters of a pound of melted bat- 
ter, and flavored with a little essence of almonds. 
Mix all well together; pour it upon the jam, and 
bake it. 
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Ancestry of the Pen. 

The earliest mode of writing was on id lien, 
oyster-shells, stone, ivory, bark, and leaves of trees; 
and from the latter the term “leaves of a book” is 
probably derived. Copper and brass plates were 
very early in use; and a bill of feoffment on copper 
was some years since discovered in India, 
date 100 years B.C. Leather was also used, as well 
as wooden tablets. Then the papyrus came into 
vogue, and about the eighth century the papyrus was 
superseded by parchment. Paper, however, is of 
great antiquity, especially among the Chinese; but 
the first paper-mill in England was built in 1588 by a 
German at Dartford,in Kent. Nevertheless, it was 
nearly a centary and a half—namely, in 1713—before 


pen was the stylus, a kindof iron bodkin; but the 
Romans forbade its use on account of its frequent 
and even fatal use in quarrels, and then it was made 
of bone. Subsequently, pointed end 
pens as in the present day, were used. 


A greedy Ostrich. 

At St. Quentin, France, two ostriches were recent- 
ly being exhibited, the showman always warning 
visitors to take care of their - Becently, one 
of the spectators, with a gold hanging from his 
pocket, did not think it necessary to attend to the 
warning; but, to his dismay, one of the ostriches 
suddenly caught the chain, dragged it, with the 
watch to which it was attached, from the pocket, and 
swallowed both. The man clamorously demanded 
from the showman the talue of the watch and chain; 
and the commissary of police decided that he should 
pay forty francs damages. 

Water Telescopes. 

The people of Norway carry in their fishing-boats a 
water telescope, or tube, three or four feet in length. 
They immerse one end in the water, and then, look- 
ing intently through the glass, they are able to per- 
ceive objects ten or fifteen fathoms deep, as distinct- 
ly as if they were within a few feet of the surface. 
So, when they discover plenty of fish, they surround 
them with their large draugbt nets, and often catch 
them in hundreds at a haul, which, were it not for 
these telescopes, would frequently prove a precarious 
and unprofitable fishing. This instrument is not 
only used by the fishermen, but is also found in the 
navy and coasting vessels. 

Silk Varnish. 


when the time fur doing so bas arrived, the matter 


and the devastation of insects. To effect this they 
throw into warm water those portions of the insects 


in which the silk is secreted, in order to extract it; 
after which, the water containing it is evaporated, 
They make another use, also, of this material. Be- 
fore it has dried up in the organs which secrete it, 
they form of it a thread far stronger than that of the 
silk-worm, and quite impermeable to, and insoluble 
in water. It is used chiefly for that portion of a fish- 
ing-line on which the hooks are mounted. 
Tobacco. , 

Spoiled tobacco makes capital manure for grass ani 
grain, and is often used for this purpose; for the raw 
material decomposes rapidly by exposure to the 
weather. The juices are also used by farmers and 
gardeners to destroy vermin, both in stock and in 
crops; and most persons know that to burn tobacco 
in @ greenhouse ig a good way of getting rid of 
aphides. Probably it is the carbonic-acid gas evolved 
which kills the insects. And this reminds me of a 
calculation that was made with regard to tobacco- 
amoking—namely that the carbonic-acid gas pro- 
duced bythe combustion of the tobacco grown in 
America alone, was three hundred and forty millions 
of pounds per annum and that the amount of at- 
mospheric poison annually produced by the world's 
smokers, was a thousand millions of pounds. This 
calculation was made about the time of the Great 
Exhibition in 18651. 

Greatness of Mind. 

A Corsican, the leader of a gang of banditti, who 
had long been famous for his exploits, was at length 
taken and committed to the care of a soldier, from 
whom he contrived to escape. The soldier was tried, 
and condemned to death. At the place of execution, 
& man, coming up to the commanding officer, said, 
“Sir, I am a stranger to you; but you shal) soon 
know wholIam. I have heard that oneof your sol- 
diers is to die for having suffered a prisoner to escape ; 
he was not at all to blame; besides, the prisoner shal! 
be restored to you. Behold him here—I am the man. 
I cannot bear that an innocent man should be pun- 
ished for me, and I came to die myself.”—“ No!” 
cried the French officer, who felt as he ought the 
sublimity of the action; “ thou shalt not die, and the 
soldier shall be set at liberty. Endeavor to reap the 
fruits of thy generosity; thou deservest to be hence- 
forth an honest man.” 


through the Floor. 

We have often read and heard of persons wishing 
that the floor on which they were standing would 
open and swallow them. Recently. in the city of 
Edinburg, Scotland, this actually occurred. A man 
named Pollock, living in a tenement house, was 
reading by his fireside the other evening, when the 
hearth-stone suddenly gave way under him, and he 
fell into a deep cavern full of water. His wife 
reached down and held bim by the hair until assist- 
ance arrived. It turned out that the house had been 
bailt over the ruins ofan ancient malt kiln, of which 
none of the occupants suspected the existence. ‘ 
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“PARLOR MAGIO.” 


I walked through a dim-lighted street one night, 
With a true friend by my side; 

We chanced to pass by a house, where the light 
Streamed far o'er the pavement wide. 

My friend took a peep, as we passed along, 
Through the shutters that blew apart; 

Bat we could not stop, for the busy throng 
Rushed by like & hunted hart. 


0, curlosity! ‘tis woman's bane; 
I wished to know why the light 

Streamed so cheeringly through the window pane 
On this particular night. 

80 I summoned courage and asked my friend, 
What he saw by the gas-light burning; 

He answered me shortly, unto this end, 

“ Parlor magic," then, suddenly turning, 


He led me back to the brilliant light, 
And told me of plays queer and tragic 
He had seen performed on a winter's night, 
And they called it parlor magic. ’ 
_ Ithought ‘twould be nice to see those plays, 
And to take part in the sporting; 
So I gave one look through the gas-light blaze— , 
And there sat two spooneys courting. 


He laughed as I withdrew my look— 

“Is your curiosity "bated? 

‘Tis a prying spirit we men cannot brook, 
But I wished to have you sated. 

Have you seen enough !"' the monster said, 
In a tone affecting the tragic ; 

I gave him a pat on the side of his head, 
Which knocked all his “ parlor magic."* 


managers can relate some funny expe- 
riences, particularly of raids into the Provinces, 
McVicker, now one of the most successful of our 
Western managers, relates the following: 

“ It was in the year 184-, when business in general 
was very dull, and theatricals particularly so, that I 
was being rapidly exhausted, I determined to close 
up, and, as a last resort, take a few people and go on 
& gagging tour among the small villages and towns. 
At one little village a lank old fellow came to the 
door and endeavored to get some reduction from the 
twenty-five cents admission-fee, in consideration of 
bringing his entire family. 

“*You see,’ said he, ‘ we like to go to shows, and 
we make it a pint to patronize all come here. 


We’re all coming—me and the old woman and all the 
young "uns, twelve on us all, and we live five miles 


Fats and fancies. 


out. Can't you put t to us at about twenty cents 


' “Which 1 couldn't do, of course, as I saw that the 
old fellow and his folks were coming anyhow. 

“* Wall, it’s putty tough, but here’s the dough. 
Give me the tickets.’ 

“That night they were all there, from the old man 
and woman down to the three-year-old. The next 
day the old man appeared again at the box-office. 

“*8ee here, you, me and the old woman and all the 

‘uns was to your show last night.’ 

“ «How did you like it?’ 

«Wall, we liked it—never saw the old woman laf 
so afore. But, ye see, I don’t think we quite got the 
worth of our money, squire.’ 

“* How so?* 

il tell ye. My youngest boy got putty sleepy 
along about the middle. I ’spect he wouldn’t ’a done 
it if you’d commenced when you advertised. You 
know yourself it was about twenty minutes after the 
time advertised afore you histed your rag. You had 
8 feller fiddlin’, to be sure, but he was the wust fid- 
ler I ever heerd. We've got some putty bad fiddlers 
in this ere town, but he was wus than oll on ’em. 
Wall, as was sayin’,;my youngest boy got sleepy 
along about the middle of your play actin’, and slept 
through the last act. So, you see,me and the old 
woman think we didn’t get quite the wuth of our 
money. I've always made it a rule if a show didn’t 
give me the wuth of my money to make’em. How- 
sumever, if you'll let mein free to-night, I'll call it 
quits. It’s your faalt that the boy went to sleep; not 
commencin’ when you advertised.’ 

“As the old fellow had lost half a day’s time to 
come in from the country to see about it, I concluded 
to ‘call it quits’ on his terms.” 


4 NEW SPECIMEN. 


“One day when I and my brother were out in the 
woods, he shot a chicken-hawk and a crow, and whilo 
we were lolling in the shade under a tree, he pulled 
the tails out of the birds and then fooling around and 
talking, he finally built the crow’s tail into the chick- 
en-hawk’s transom. When we saw what a neat job 
it was, we thought we would keep it. When we got 
home we were late for supper, and we just dropped it 
on the porch and rushedin. We had a sort of sneak- 
ing hope that the old man and our uncle would get 
bit with it anyway, because they were always patter- 
ing over geology or natural history, or something 
they didn’t know anything about. we were 
at supper, they came along and found the bird, and 
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heard them discussing it and talking all sorts of as- 
tonishment. Directly the old man came in—had the 
bird by the leg—and says: 

“* Boys, where'd you get this?” 

“Shot him in the woodsjsir,’ 

“<Did you ever come across any more birds like 
this around here ?’ 

“* No sir—this is the first one.’ 

“* Boys, do you know what you have done? 
You've discovered something that'll make ye known 
everywheres. This bird’s of a new species.’ 

“ and then he walked out, and we heard him and 
uncle conclude that they'd label it with their names 
and send it to Professor Hagenbaum, at Albany, 
pretty soon, though the old man took hold of the tail 
and it pulled out, and we heard both of them swear a 
little. When we came out, the bird was laying on 
one side of the fence and the tailon the other. We 
didn’t dare to laugh nor to let on about over-hearing 
their talk either. But about a month after this there 
came along the rattiest specimen of a boy you ever 
saw, and wanted to stop with us, He was all rags 
and tatters, and tired out with running off from his 
master somewhere. His shirt was hanging at half- 
mast through his trowsers, and two-thirds of the tail 
of it was a piece of blue flannel that had been sewed 
on. While the poor devil was eating bis dinner, 
uncle and the old man were studying up what they’d 
better do with him. And finally they said, by 
George, they didn’t know what to do with him. Just 
then the boy rose up’and swung his colors into view, 
apd brother Bob says: 

“¢ Father, you might send him to Professor Hagen- 
baum, at Albany!’ 

“It was the first the old man knew we'd over- 
heard the bird-talk, and so he whaled us both. He 
says, ‘I'll learn you to play jokes om your old 
father!’” 


HAD HIM THERE. 

Not long since a middle-aged gentleman and a 
young lady happened to be the only passengers start- 
ing that morning in the stage for J-—-. They were 
strafigers to each other. The lady was carrying a 
large white rabbit—a pet. Just before the stage 
stopped at a toll-gate the lady asked the gentleman 
to hold the rabbit a momest while she arranged some 
of her packages. He togk it, covered it in his shawl, 
and snugged it up in &@ manner quite fatherly. The 
gate-keeper noticing it, asked if it was their child, 
and unwell. The gentleman replied : ‘Yes, our first- 
born, the poor thing! After the vehicle had re- 
suméd its journey the gentleman handed back the 
pet, saying,“ What beautiful eyes!—just like its 
mother’s!” “Yea,” responded the damsel, “and ears 
just like its father’s!” 


A BAD INSTRUMENT. 

In the town of Green Lake, Wisconsin, Old H——, 
though rich, not; only dislikes to pay his debts, but 
taxegiparticularly, and scruples at no means to avoid 
them. His wife has a reputation for want of veraci- 
ty, and nobody would believe her. The 
had passed a law to compel each person to “list” his 
same to the assessdts. The assessors, three in 
per, called upon Old H——, and furnished « Blank, 
but the old fellow did not like to come diwn. Ata 


meeting of the assessors (at a small country tavern 
in the same town) to perfect their roll, Old H—, 
and a number of other persons being present, as alao 
Col. 8.C——,a@ prominent politician, and withal 
great wag. 

The assessors proceeded to interrogate Oki H—, 
in relation to his personal property, and among other 
questions asked him, ‘‘ what musical instruments he 
had?” Old H——, replied, “I have no musical in- 
strument but my wife’s tongue?” 

The colonel, who stood near the table, remarked 
immediately, “ Put hjm down one lyre (liar).” 

Old H——, after the roar was over, gave in his in- 
ventory without any further objections. 


DON'T PAY. 

Here is a good yarn that comes from the West, and 
shows that the bench is no place foralady. The 
story runs that a certain Judge's wife is rather fond 
of sitting on the bench with her husband, for the 
purpose of listening to cases as they are dispose of. 
Acertain gay young gentleman, of a poor but re- 


court was always the signal for the judge's wife to 
make her exit, inasmuch as the evidence which was 
given was scarcely calculated to suit the female ear. 
One day, this gentleman's name being called, Mrs. 
Judge started, and met the defendant, face to face, 
in the doorway. 

“© Robert! Robert!” she exclaimed; “ what! you 
here again?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Bob; “and for the oll 
offence.” 


“Why, Robert,” said she, “why don’t you leave 
the girls alone? Why don’t you get a wife?” 

“ Well, madam,” said Robert, “ so I do sometimes; 
but, really, the ‘husbands do make such an awful 
fuss that it don’t pay.” 


A CLINCHER. 

While teaching in a western county in Vermont, in 
making my first visit to my “constituents,” I came 
into conversation with an ancient lady, who had 
taken up her residence in the “backwoods.” Of 
course the school and former teachers came in fir 
criticism ; and the old lady, in speaking of my prede- 
cessor, asked: . 

“Waal, master, what do yer think he larnt the 
schollards?” 

“ Couldn’t say, ma'am; pray what did he teach?” 

“ Wa'al, he told em that this "ere airth was round, 
an’ went areound; an’ all that sort o’ thing. Now, 
master, what do you think about sich stuff? Don't 
you think he was an ignorant feller?” 

Unwilling to come under the category of the igno- 
rami, I evasively remarked: 

“Tt really did seem strange; but still there are 
many learned men who teach these things.” 

“ Wa'al,” says she, “if the airth is reound, and 
goes reound, what holds it 

“ Q, these learned men say that It goes around the 
sun, and tha the eun holds it up by virtue of thelaw 
of attraction.” 

The old lady lowered her “ specs,” and, by way of 


climax, responded : 


sete? 
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Facts and Fancies. 


| Wa'al, if these high-larnt men sez the sun holds 
hepirth, J showd like tu know what holds the 
up when the sun goes down ?” 
‘nis was aclincher. I remarked that it was avery 
mytoriods subject, and we might take the “world 
copies.” 


CALIFORNIA STYLE. 
since German was riding along Sansomo 
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dog. Boy stopped at the side of a building, sat down 
the basket, and with e stub of cigar in one hand he 
lighted the match with the other. After numerous 
attempts to start thé cigar, he was finally successful, 
the smoke began to issue from the boy’s mouth about 
the same time provisions from the basket were going 
into the dog’s mouth. Cigar being well-lighted, boy 
turned round and saw tho dog going in for another 
mouthful. Boy yelled, “git out,” and aimed a terri- 
ble kick at the dog’s head. The kick missed the dog 


stro. near Sacramento, when he heard a pistol shot ut hit the basket, and the contents went flying into 
bim, /and felt his hat shake, He turned and sawa& far, I went up to the boy and asked him what he had 


man ‘with a revolver in his hand, and took off his hat 
and (and @ fresh bullet hole in it. 

“Did you shoot at me?” asked the German. 

« Yo,” replied tho other party, “ that’s my horse; 
it was @tolen from me recentyl.” : 

“You must be mistaken,” said the German, “I 
ero owned the horse for three years.” 

“Well,” said tho other, “when I come to look at 
him, ! believe lam Exouse me, sir; wont 
you take = drink?” 


HOW HE BROUGHT IN HIS GAME. 


A miner at Pike’s Peak took his gun and strayed 
a short distance from the camp and shot a cub, not 
observing at the ee.ae time the old bear, who was 
near at hand, ready to avenge tho death of her off- 
spring. The hwnter approached his game with an 
exultant air, glowin¢ in his success and anticipating 
the astonishmento companions tosee him march 
iuto thelr midst with ag ample supply of tender bear 
meat, when, to hie surprise, he saw a large bear 
bounding towards bim, very much determined to 
demolish him at one meal. 

Our hero dropped his gun and started off likoa 
frightened deer dow» tho hill. His companions saw 
him coming, tearing through the brush, and sung 
out to him: 

“What's the matter?” 

“ Gi-gi-gi-git your guns— ready for a shot?” stam- 
mered he, almost out of breath; “I’m bringing her 
right into camp !” 

‘a QUESTION. 

Professor Dunning, the lecturer on geology, was 
interesting the primary scholars of ono of our city 
schools recently by showing how the bee was made. 
He had finished by putting the sting in, when a little 
fellow, who had been watching the process most 
closely, spoke up: “Mr. Dunnen?” 

“What, my boy?” 

“Didn’t Dod make the bee?” 

“Yes, certainly, God made the bee.” 

The little fellow was silent a minute, when he 
spoke up again: ‘ Mr. Dunnen?” 

“Well, what now, my son?” 

“T was tinking how Dod could put the sting in the 
bee without ditting his fingers stung before he let it 
do.” The child ought to be encouraged. 


On Congress street, near Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, I met a boy with a basket of provisions intend- 
ed for his father’s dinner. Of course, the boy hada 


lost from the basket. He replied: 

“ The old man’s dinner.” 

I then asked him what his father would do now for 
his dhmer, Boy said: 
- Don’t know.” 

I told him I thought he didn’t know much any 
how. 

“Wall,” said he, “I knew 
when I git home—but darn me if 


be a funeral 
can tell whether 


. it'll be me or the dog.” 


Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? Air. 
What does a rumor often do when it flies? Lies. 
Which is the loveliest flower-that grows? Jose. 
Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest 
flowers? Ours. 
What in manners is sure to please? Zase. . 
What will frequently overcome the most austere? 
Tear. 
What loses its flavor when we borrow it? Wit. 
What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes? 
Wishes. 
What traits are difficult to exterminate? Jnate. 
What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp? Asp. 
What enabled Newton the law of the universe to 
grapple? Apple. 
Which letter do weoften chew? U. 
Which one resembles a tress? 
Which one is never wry? J. 
Which one does a child first know? 0. 
Which one is embraced in Cusar? £, sir, 


MINOR JOKES. 


- Was there ever an individual unlucky enough to be 
abused by the mouth of any river? 

Who ever felt the breath from the lungs of a chest 
of drawers?” 

Why is a dog’s tail a great novelty? Because no 
one ever saw It Before. 

Why is a billiard-player like a thief in a crowd? 
Because he aims for the pockets, 

Madder colors red. This ts the reason why the 
madder you get the redder you grow. 

A courteous wag, in the excess of his politeness, 
never swallowed an oyster without saying, ‘‘ Good- 
by valve.” 

An advertisement says, “ Wanted, a female who 
has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.” 

Is there a soul living who has heard a sentiment 
emanating from a breast of veal? 


Why is the letter G like the sun? Because it is 
the centre of light. 
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A MATTER OF DOUBT. . 
A correspondent relates this story, which occurred 
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— LOCAL SCENES. 
mina 
2 ‘The audience before a collection of stamps is hinted st. ; J 
oe | ‘The audience after organ-man and monkey hint that stamps are wanted. 


